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MALT-TAX. 


PERFIDIOUS WHIGS AND STUPID 
LUMBER TROOP. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM AND 
OF MANCHESTER. 


London, 11. March, 1835. 
My Faisnps,—Last_ ni as ere the 


e as persons to be fix 
upon a ‘“‘ black list’’; because we de- 





_ clined to vote for the purpose of forcing 


these perfidious Whigs back again into 
power ; yes, leaving the unmannerly 7'rue 
Sun, the weathercock True Sun, the 


| wholly stupid and only half-principled 


True Sun, only six clear days wherein to 
show me and Mr. Fistpen~ about the 
country, in its base and nasty columns, as 
persons worthy of being placed on a 
** BLACK LIST”’; and that, too, for no 
other reason than because we would not 
join the pérfidious Whigs in an effort to 
force themselves back again upon the 
King : last night was the finisher to the 
half-stupid and half-corrupt wretches of 
the city of London; the sots of the 
** Lumber Troop” andthe ‘‘ Codgers,” 
whose clacks had been set a going by the 
wretches of the Common Council, and 
by their ‘‘ comrades,” the members for 
the city, particularly Grorg: last night 
was the finisher of all these. swarms of 
wretches, without principle and without 
sense, that inhabit these two great cities 
and their environs; and by the means 
of duping and cajoling whom, the base 

and most infamous Morning "Chronicle 
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_tance here : 
and lasting ground of chagge on the part 


















has been able to obtain countenance to 
the political frauds which it, has been 
practising for the last six weeks or two 
months 

I will first give you a short history of 
the proceedings of the last memorable 
night; for every little fact is of. import- 
this matter will form the great 


of the people of this kingdom against the 
two factions who have so long been de- 
spoiling them. Last night’s proceedings 
will bring the people to a fixed deter- 
mination of how they ought to act to- 
wards the aristocracy; and the decision 
has removed from my mind every scruple 
upon that score; and made me resolve, 
as my power will go, to cause to be taken 
from that. aristocracy exp hich 


it* 3 ed : ople 


and 

; has 

en it under the name of religion, or, 

under whatever pretence, I shall not only” 
exert myself to the utmost to accomplish 
this end, but I wish it to be known dis- 
tinctly, that I have this end in view, 
We now clearly see what this aristocracy 
really is ; and all that we have to do is, 
to deal with it in the most effectual 
manner. 

The proceedings of the evening com- 
menced by the presenting of about a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred petitions 
for the repeal of thé malt-tax, amongst 
which were one fromm the borough 
Oxpitam, signed by about five thousan 
people, presented by iny hon. Colleague 3 
one from the borodgh of MAncHEsrar, 
signed by about fodf thousand two hun- 
dred ae and ghe from three adjoin- 
ing parishes in the county of Norfolk, 
whith two latter 1 had the honour to pre- 
sent. 

After this, the Marquis of Cuannos 
made his motion, and in a manner which 
drew forth the admiration of everybody, 
He was seconded by Mr. Hanptsy, one 
of the members for Lincolnshire, in a sen- 
base |sible, straight-forward, and most manly 
speech. Next came Sir Roser Pézt, 
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643 MaAtt-Tax, 644 
His speech was about an hour and a half{terwards (without any concert with me) 
long; very clever, very ingenious; but|stated by Mr. Hume in that speech which 
being a series of sophistries, of fallacies, |he delivered at the close of the debate 
of errors, from one end to the other ; and|and for the delivering of which he js ep. 
concluding at last with Lord Atrrorp’s | titled to the gratitude’ of every tax-naver 
old piece of eloquence ; that, if this tax}in this whole kingdom, and _ particularly 
were repealed, the affairs of the Govern-| of every working man. 
ment could not be carried on, and what} In so perfect a state of readiness to 
he called ‘‘ public credit’’ sustained ;| answer: the speech of Sir Rozerr Peg; 
and that, therefore, if the House did not! not to rival him in what is called elo- 
agree to the noble Marquis’s motion, he |quence; but to answer him by incontro- 
(Sir Rosert), after laying the conse-jvertible facts; I being so ready, judge’ 
quences respectfully before the House,| you, my friends, of my mortification at 
must leave to the House ‘“ the responsi-| not being able to make myself heard even 
bility of those consequences” These|across the table at which I was standing. 
were his very words; and I understood }I was perfectly well in health ; I sat upon 
them to mean, that, if the House did|/the bench, without going out of the 
agree to the motion for the repeal of the | House, from a quarter after two o'clock 
malt-tax, he must quit his post ; and that | till the House divided at very nearly one 
this was a right interpretation of his/in the morning, being determined to hear 
meaning appeared clearly enough from|every word that should be. uttered upon 
the conduct of two or'three of his sup-jthat occasion. I grew hungry and 
porters, who said, that they wished. the} thirsty about ten o'clock; and a member 
tax to be repealed; but that they believed | very kindly went out and .brought me a 
that anarchy and confusion must come if|plum-cake and two oranges; but the 
he was. driven from his post; and thatjrelics ofa cough had left me so hoarse 
therefore, though, one of them said, he|that I could not be heard. The. only 
had ‘positively pledged himself to vote for| mode that I have of retrieving that which 
the repeal, he thought it his duty to de-/] lost here is that of writing an answer 
part from his pledge; that is to say, to|to Sir Resexr Pre’s: speech. This is 
break it, rather than run the risk of pro-|quite necessary, beeause he called in 
ducing an evil to the country so dreadful | question the accuracy of faets which hed 
as that of driving the rightshon. gentle-|been stated by me in:the former discus- 
man from his post. | sion; a thing of which: I by no means 

Sir Roskrt Pert made his speech; I,|complain; beeause he made the state- 
who sat opposite him, wrote down notes|ment to my face; and did not know at 
of what he said upon every point of the |that time that I had no tongue to answer 
subject ; and on every point I was pre-|with. Not the same with regard to Sir 
pared to answer him. A great part of{James Granam, Mr. Sprine Rice, and 
his speech consisted of erroneous state-|Mr. Pourerr THomson ; they most ser- 
ment arising from, his necessary want of vilely repeated the observations of Sir 
knowledge on the subject; it being in}Ronert Pret with regard to what they 
felation to matters which his situation in| called my * errors’ after they knew that 
life, and the turn and taste of his mind,|I had no tongue to answer ‘them with. 
have hindered him from the possibility |T will, therefore, next’ week, publish and 
of understanding, even in the slightest promulgate as widelyas I can, my answer 
degree, In short, I was prepared to over-|to Sir Roserr Pern’s speech; not at all 
set every thing which he had said against complaining of any unfairness on his 
the motion, being quite ready to show,|part, and being’ ready to allow that he. 
that, even if a substitute were wanted, only resorted’ to-those-means which, um 
there was at once a substitute without any der similar: circumstances, men of his 
hew tax, and without any deduction at}means always resort 'to. 


all from. the usual expenditure ; only al I have inserted below the speeeh of Sit 


NLS P UR. Ongar 





making the stamp-tax a just tax, instead fRoperr Prev, preceded by the two ¢x* 
cellent speeches of the’ mover: and se 


of an unjust one; which indeed was af- 


“ 








' these speeches all through-:with great 
attention ; 


* ° . 
/¥ceL, some cheap copies of which | will 


lat Mancrester and O.puaAm. 
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" jorities. 
- heard, of course, what the ecoaduct of that 


-eonding the petition from Orpuam, I 
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conder of the motion; and to these I 
have added the speech of Mr. Hume, 
avhich was the very best (all things con- 
sidered), the most effective, calculated to 
do the greatest good, of any speech that 
I now recollect ever delivered in Parlia- 
I request you, my friends, to read | 





ment. 
and to have the goodness 
to wait with patience until next week for 
my answer to the speech of Sir Roperr 


take care shall be to be had very soon, 





And now, my friends, let us take a look 
at the conduct of the W higs; let us are 
whether we were ‘right or ‘wrong, when 
we thanked ‘the king for dismissing that, 
band of men ‘from his presence; let us 
see who acted the wisest part, I and my 
colleague, who were put upon the “ Black | 
of the True: Sun, because we dis- 
dained to give'a vote having a tendency 
to force this band back again upon. the 
kine; let us see ‘who acted the ‘wisest 
part, we, or those Radicals, w/o joined 
the Whigs. and gave them their two.ma- 
Before the debate began, I had 





perfidious faction was to be upon this oc 
casion ; indeed, I wanted to hear nothing 
to convince me what it would be ; and, in 
fact, I had described it accurately enough 
in the preceding Register ; but, in ‘se- 


congr ratulated the petitioners, that, for 
once, their prayer-would be granted in a 
few hours after its comnmunication to the 
House; ‘‘for,”’ said I, “‘ the ‘motion ‘to 
be made this night is .sure-to be carried ; 
here ’’ (turning myself round to the great 
block of members sitting on that side of 
the House), ‘here sit that majority who 
** carried-so leer; emer the Amend ment 
“to the Address ! Impossible, sir, that it 

“should separate one part from another, 
“this might: firmly bound together ‘by 
“the ties of reason and of principle; 
“having had no ground of quarrel; 
“fastened together “in ‘the strictest. em- 
“braces ; haviog ‘the further great sti- 
“tmulus of now’ doing so t a good 
“for: the people, ‘it is impossible ‘that 
“‘they should ‘be + fed to-night; 
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“and, ‘therefore, “the noble “marquis’s 
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‘‘ motion is sure to be carried!” The 
members on the ministerial side laughed 
(and well they 'might); bat, if you love 
the sight of iserious faces, it would have 
been worth your while to come ‘all ‘the 
way to London to see the visages of the 
‘Ww higss, just at that time. They knew 
well the part that they were going (o- act ; 
and they knew, that thevacting of that 
part would at once strip them, and exhi- 
bit them naked, in all their disgusting 
filth and deformity to the eyes of all those 
whom they had succeeded ip cajoling and 
deceiving. 

For about three hours the debate «was 
| carried on, without any iméerference von 
‘the part of the W higss ; but it would not 
|do for them to give a silent vote. . There 
lwas a monstrous lead proposed ‘to ‘be 
teken from the shoulders of farmers, 
tradesmen, and -working-people. ‘They 
were resolved (for reasons ‘by-ard-by to 
be stated) to oppose the taking off ofithe 
load; and it would not do not to give 
some reasons for that opposition. The 
minister told them, in no wery equiveeal 
language, that he would qwet Ais post, 
if the resolution were carried ; and ‘it 
would ‘not do for them to give a silent 


. ° , , ' 
vote for keeping him in kis place; 


especially after they had sweceeded in 
making the Radicals believe, that almost 
the very salvation of their souls depended 
upon putting him out of ‘his ‘place, «in 
order that they themselves - might ‘be 
breught back again, to “carry ott the 
Reform ‘Bill!’ What! having now a 
good lot of Tories with them, in addition 
to all the strength that they had before : 
having it completely in their power, ‘by 
merely saying ‘‘ AYE” to the proposition 
of the Marquis. of Crannpos, to turn ‘the 
Tory-ministry adrift ; and wot’ turn’ them 
adrift; but, on the contrary, harangwe 
like’ Creeros ; “plead as ‘it »were ‘for ‘life, 
in order to keep them in ‘their places! 
But, ‘before we come ‘to’ the development 
of this mystery, let us see ‘a ‘little abeut 
the haranuing, and pleading. * 

For ‘three hours, oramore, the faetion 
sat in glumsilence. Atlastthey opened} 
Mr. "Woop, one of the “Members °for 
Hatirax, and a son-in-‘lawof Lord Grey, 
stated,’ on the part of ‘“Lerd Gauy’s Gos 
VERNMENT,”* that they should) thinkit-theig 
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duty to vote against the repeal of the tax.)make room for themselves! In short, 
After a due interval came Mr. Sparing | such a scene eyes never before beheld. 
Rice, and stated, on the part of ‘‘ n1s| and for my part, I should have sunk down 
Magssty’s Late Government” (the/ through the Sewith shame if | had 
li itor bee OF tite r t majority of this 
feprobated thadea of | ; & 

ax® thatthe vaya Ba Id be the motive 

ie principle ; ‘and that he | from which the Whigs acted thus? That 

would not be deterred by my mocking) they wish him out of his office is certain ; 
cheers, which seemed to say, that I) that they say with Macbeth, ‘ Would he 
thought this a vile coalition, After an-| were rotten, marrow, bones, and all,” }s 
other interval of due length came Mr.| most undoubted ; that the orators who 
Poutetr Txomson, on the part of the! lauded him to the skies would hear in his 
free-trading and philosophical branch of | knell the sweetest of music. that these 
the Whig-band, and declared that he/ things are all true there can be no doubt 
should support the right honourable Ba- | whatever, Why, then, did they not put 
ronet against this unholy attack upon the him out of his office, when they might 
resources of the country. A large part | have done it that very hour? Why, the 
of these several speeches consisted of no, reason you will find to be a very good one. 
very’ mild comments on the conduct of To put him out is nothing, unless they pu: 


the new Ministers ; contrasting the votes 


which they were now going to give with | 


the votes which they formerly gaye upon 
the same subject; but I observed with| 
what scrupulous care all the orators 
avoided saying anything of an ill natured 
cast /owards the prime minisier himself, 
on the same bench with whom they ap- 
peared to me to be very anxious to be- 
speak themselves a seat; for yvur true 
Whig is never scrupulous in this way: 
he is a prudent animal : he will take what 
he can get, and from whatever hand he 
can get it: it was the maxim of a great 
Whig teacher at the University of Ox- 
roap; ‘That if nothing was to be got 
** out of the country but old iron, it was 
** right to get that.” But they went be- 
yond forbearance ; they praised him to 
the skies. I remember their disgusting 
flattery of him, when he was out of office ; 
how they used te crouch to him, bend 
their bodies in humility, like a priest say- 
ing mass: I remember how they vied with 
each other in tearing their throats for 
him, when hé was endeavouring to answer 
my Reso.uTion of 16. May, 1833. But 
now, I think, they were if possible more 
servile than ever: his “ unrivalled 
talents”: his-“ lucid statements”: his 
~ unanswerable arguments”: his “ sound 
statesman-like principles and views”: 
and all this of a man, whom they coaxed | 
the Radicals to believe, that it was neces-| 








Whigs 
more 





sarv to turg out of office. in order to 


* 


other faction, 


themselves in; and to put themselves in is 
nothing, unless they have plenty of the 
people’s money to handle; and plenty of 
that money to handle they would not 
have, if the malt-tax were taken off. 
They are going to stop, if they can, and 
if the Radicals be still fools enough to help 
them, the granting of Supplies to him; 
or, at any rate, they are going to gran! 
them to him only for a limited period, and 
with a very stingy hand. It will be asked 
why, if they wish to withhold Supplies 
from him, they should wish to leave him 
in possession of the malt-tax ? Oh! there 
is all the difference in the world between 
these two things: the Supplies are the 
FRUIT of the taxes ; the RIPE FRUIT: 
the tax is THE TREE that anoually 
bears its crop! By withholding the Sup- 
plies they merely withhold the result of the 
last gathering, which they take from his 
hands, or supply him with a very mode- 
rate quantity, without any hindrance ‘0 
the gathering of the distribution of the 
fruit of future years ; but to repeal a ‘a 
is to CUT DOWN THE TREE, and 
render all future harvests impossible: 
Keep this in your mind, reader: you will | 
always see, that Whigs fight for the fru; 


and by no means with a hostile feeling 
against the tree itself; and,~indeed, ‘his 


is the ptinciple of both the factions ; the 
ing only rather more greedy 404 
indecent in their voracity than the 
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Cease, therefore, to wonder at this ap- 
parent inconsistency in their conduct ; and 
I pray you watch them on other occasions, 
of which there will be plenty. Zn the 
estimates of the year, you will find them 
constantly supporting the Ministers against 
any opposition that they may meet with. 
But they will be brought again to a sweet 
state of exposure on the: motion of Mr 
Harvey, foran INQUIRY INTO THE 
PENSION: LIST ! This will be a pincher. 
They cannot allege the necessity of sup 
porting public credat there, at any rate. 
That is a sum of money barefacedly taken 
away from the industrious part of the 
nation, to be given to aristocratical idlers 
and their families. We want the indus- 
trious part of the nation not to be taxed 
for this purpose any longer. Mr. Harvey 
merely wishes to inquire what grounds 
there are for giving the people’s money 
to these people. Now the question is: 
Will the Whigs join the Tories, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Harvey ? Yes; every man 
of them; I think that that ought to be 
the finisher. Indeed, there was finisher 
enough last night; but, in this case, 
there will be no pretence about ‘‘ public 
credit’; that false shuffling pretence 
cannot be played off here. It will be 


"clear to all the world, that the Whigs 


might cause Mr. Harvey’s motion to be 
carried, if they would; and if it be seen 
that they oppose it, even with more bit- 
terness than the Tories, will not that man 
deserve a halter; or, at least, broken 
bones, who shall, after that, deny that 
this is the most perfidwwus faction that 
ever was suffered to exist under the sun ? 
After that, the very name of Whig ought 
to be held in such reprobation and horror ; 
ought to excite feelings of anger and of 
detestation, so strong as to call for blows, 
instant blows, upon the body of the wretch 
who shall call himself by that hellish 
name. 

It appears to me likely that the Whigs 
may endeavour to creep in under Sir 
Roszat Pee, and to carry ona ministry, 
in which they have prevailed upon the 
Radicals to express want of confidence ; 
but in the first place, this is a disgrace, 
Soe infamy to which I do not think 
the next place it ‘would only be an acces 
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sion of feebleness. The wretches them- 
selves would do it ina moment. They 
would follow the example of the great 
thundering baronet, who brought upon 
him, most justly, the lashing of Mr. 
Hume: they would do it: they would do 
any thing to get at spoil: but it could 
not be: they must therefore be kept as a 
band of mercenaries, to come forth, when 
wanted, against the Radicals; and this 
sort of servility, of base subserviency to 
those whom they hate; this sham ojipo- 
sition and real, support will continue 
until the people shall be able no longer 
to bear it. In the meantime great good 
is done by this exposure of the factions, 
By their being thus placed in such a 
strong light before the people; by its 
being thus proved that, when the good 
of the people is the question, they both 
cordially unite against that question ; by 
their railings at one another, and accu- 
sing one another, they bring to light 
things which would otherwise remain 
wholly unknown. They destroy their 
own power of doing mischief, and they 
prepare the way for the people doing 
themselves. right at last. 

There will be many questions to try 
them to the quick: I have given nofice 
of a motion relative to the interest of the 
Debt; of another, on the monstrous 
Stamp duties ; of another, on the Puor- 
Law Amendment Bill, These are mat- 
ters to try them well. My first motion 
stands for the 7th of April, before which 
time I shall, I hope, have recovered my 
voice. Voice or no voice, I shall come 
up to Mr. Harvey’s motion; and that 
motion alone, with the records of voti 
which will follow, will, I take it, be quite 
enough. The Whigs are sure to Oppose 
it; they are sure to do this; and then 
we must publish, in all sorts of ways, an 
account of the affair. Tsey must never 
come into office again, on any terms or 
conditions: they must be kept out at all 
events : while the other faction is watched, 
assailed, worried, and tormented, the 
Whigs must absolutely be kept out; or 
else we shamefully : | 
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benches last night, when the majority 
for the minister was declared who sat 
there chuckling in triumph over those 
who had given them a majority a few 
nights before : one would think that there 
was not so much baseness in the whole 
world as to suggest a single word in de- 
fence of these men: yet the base Alorning 
Chronicle has found baseness enough in 
itself and its owners and seribes. The 
same paper found a defence for all the 
villanous acts of the Whigs, but now it 
certainly can deceive no longer, 

Thus, my friends, you have a pretty 
good account of what is doing in the 
House of Commons; you willsee, clearly, 
that we have gained greatly by the turn- 
ing out of the ministers and the turping 
out of the Parliament. Both the factions 
are now before us in their true ‘light, 
and you are able to judge of them, and 
to fashion your proceedings accordingly. 
As to the Radicals in the House, they 
will be the weakest of al! mankind, if they 
ever give the Whigs the smaliest assist- 
ance in any way whatsoever I shall insert 
next week the best list that, Lam able to 
obtain of the riames of the majority and 
minority upon this important occasion, 
and | will endeavour to find some means 
of giving it circulation to a very exten- 
sive degree. In the meanwhile, 

I am 
Your faithful friend 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBET7. 
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THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—Asés the honesty of your opinions 


owe 


centitles them to respect even from those 


who cannot acquiesce in their-soundness, 


, and as consequently they exercise, a eon- 


siderable influence on, the :publicmind, 
I hope you,will permit: me,.verysshortly, 
to ask. you ene question in: reference: to: 


»your declared epinion respecting the pro-; 


rpriety of doing. away witheaChurch eathh- 


_» fishment. <b soust opremise-that I /;have 
» feelings for suppottingy a:chunch, 


ant than those: whichy] mean te 
hich) I cennot -complai 
ent it), b shall 
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myself to a question invelving a. principle 
which you can fully appreciate. I have 
several children growing up; my sons | 
intend to educate -ashighly as circum. 
stances will allow, feeling: satisfied that if 
they acquire a goud- education they have 
that which cannot fail them, whilst their 
intellects areawhole. With such an edu- 
cation, there-are three professions open 
for their choice: -the medical and sur- 
gical; the taw, and -the chureh. Nov: 
without expressing any predilection for 
one of those before the others, I would 
ask you as asensible, thinking man, how 
far it is prudent -to-annihilute—not place 
on a footing which may make it a mor 
desirable - profession—but utterly annibi- 
late one of those professions, and thus eut 
off-one channel.of provision tor my son: 
as a ‘‘ professional’ man, and render bis 
chance of succeeding in the others con- 
siderably less, by forcing into them th 
third which are thrown upon them by the 
annihilation of the church? Sir, | woul 
wish you to answer me this. Mind I do 
not want to ktrrow what I: know already, 
that even'as a profession now the churcl 
is (perhaps) bad. I want to know if in- 
proved, to satisfy those who will be satis- 
fied with it in’an improved state, it would 
not be unwise to those whose sons are 
growing up to be Jooking for subsis‘enc: 
to the professions to have the church a 
a “* professeon” annihilated ? 
I am, sir, 
Your very ‘obedient servant. 
‘JAMES H. GRIFFES. 


Carlow, Feb. 28, 1835. 
~Mr: Cobbett, M.P. 
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ANSWER. 
| Normandy, 4< March, 83> 


y 2 Sm, Aye, mow, thateis honest; ata"! 


rate, here we have no cant about” gel 
gibus jinstruction’? ; aane sof the sv 
about: ‘hhaly»ehunh’’; mone of Mr 
Warn's; nonsense abeutthe ‘ 9y?/%\" 
wants” sofrthe people: mothing abou! 
being‘! called:by she Holy Ghost 10 
upon themetlie cere ofesouds.” Hane 
r. Jamed H.iGaieren puts the qn 
@ new .trader : looks the chur’ 


oa ebrauchsiof wbiusiness, « yeldins * 
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brought forward. Made, by the favour 
of God, to this people, pretty nearly as 
stupid as they are perfidious and ma- 
lignant, they thought that Sir Rosperr 
Pret would not penetrate their profound 
views He did, however; and he ob- 
served some of us resolve not to incur 
the shame of having supported this per- 
fidious faction, for one moment. He 
suffered a great measure in behalf of the 
peaple to be brought forward. He re- 
solVed to oppose it; and he knew that 
he should have the Whig faction with him 
to the last man; and that thus he should 
destroy them for ever; there they are 
now, as much his auxiliaries as ever a 
band of Swisses were in the army of any 
despot in Europe. 





LAST SHIFT. 


Tuere has been a circular letter sent 
round to all the members of parliament 
who voted for Mr. Anercromsy, and who 
voted for the Amendment to the Address. 
It'is signed by Mr. Denison, the mem- 
ber for Surrey, Mr. Orn, member for 
Newcastie, Lord Morrera, Mr. Ban- 
NERMAN, member for ABERDEEN; that is 
to say, by the two movers and two se- 
conders of the motions which produced 
the Whig majorities. This circular calls 
upon these gentlemen to join in giving a 
public dinner to Lord Jonn Russe.v! 
So; here are the Radical members who 
gave them those majorities still regarded 
as so base, or so foolish, as to give a pub- 
lic dinner to the man, who voted against 
the repeal of the malt-tax, and who led 
his party to do the same ; and who joined 
the Minister in opposing the motion for 
preventing new business from being begun 
after twelve o’clock at night! Yes; 
called upon to do honour to the faction, 
which is now become the rate auxi- 
liary of the Tory Ministry! This is a last 
desperate effort, to get up something to 
cause the public to believe that there is a 
strong Whig party still. It will deceive 
nobody; and icul the Minister ; 
and the wretches will all be in the 
dirt, covered all over with the mud and 
ime of faction, before the end of next 
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other night, will not suffer himself to 
be drawn aside by this faction. He may 
be assured, that if he treat this faction, 
as he did the Tory-faction when they 
were out of power, he will see both the 
factions at his feet. The people are awake 
to their interests. They now clearly un- 
derstand the whole matter; and both 
factions must come down, if the Radicals 
do their duty. 

N. B. I cannot give the lists of the di- 
vision on the malt-tax, until next week. 
I will then do it in the /fegister com- 
pletely. I will, at the same time, give a 
short history of the whole of the transac- 
tion; amd especially of the conduct of 
the Whigs. 1 will publish the article 
separately, to be sold for a half-penny; 
and a great allowance for taking great 
numbers. I wish my friends to be pre- 
pared, all over the country, to get masses 
of these little things to circulate. It will 
be fawful to sell them without stamp, 
because they will be on a single open 
piece of paper. They may be sent for in 
great numbers, by any gentleman, and 
given to a man out of work, and he will 
earn very good profits by hawking them 
about the country. The hundred will sell 
by retail for four and twopence; and 
they will be sold at the shop for half-a- 
crown a hundred; so that the vender 
will get twenty pence for selling a hun- 
dred at a half-penny a piece. I shall en- 
title it, ‘‘ Malt.tax kept on by the per- 
fidious Whigs.” 





REPEAL OF THE MALT-TAX. 


Tue Marquis of Cuanpos said, that 
in pursuance of the notice of motion he 
had given he took the liberty to address 
the House on a question of considerable 
importance, not only to the large body 
of constituents which he had the honour 
to represent, but to the general interests 
of the country at large. Whatever mo- 
tives might be attributed to him in making 
the motion, he could conscientiously as- 
sure the House and the country that the 
benefit which, in his opinion, would be 
derived to the country from its success 





trast that Mr. Humes, who ren-' was his sole motive and object in sug- 
rvice to the country the | gesting the change which he should pro- 
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duty to vote against the repeal of the tax. 
After a due interval came Mr. Spring 
Ricr, and stated, on the part of “HIS 
Magsesty’s LATE Government” (the 
Lanspown andssuch-like part of it, I sup- 


a great public principle ; and that he 
would not be deterred by my mocking 
cheers, which seemed to say, that I 
thought this a vile coalition. After an- 
other interval of due length came Mr. 
Poutett Tromson, on the part of the 
free trading and philosophical branch of 
the Whig- band, and declared that he 
should support the right honourable Ba- 
ronet against this unholy attack upon the 
resources of the country. A large part 
of these several speeches consisted of no 
very mild comments on the conduct of 
the new Ministers ; contrasting the votes 
which they were now going to give with 
the votes which they formerly gave upon 
the same subject; but I observed with 
what scrupulous care all the orators 
avoided saying anything of an ill natured 
cast towards the prime minister himself, 
on the same bench with whom they ap- | 
peared to me to be very anxious to be- 
speak themselves a seat; for your true’ 
Whig is never scrupulous in this way : 

he is a prudent animal : he will take what 
he can get, and from whatever hand he 
can get it: it was the maxim of a great 
Whig teacher at the University of Ox- 
FrorD; ‘‘That if nothing was to be got 
** out of the country but old iron, it was 
** right to get that.” 
yond forbearance ; they praised him to 
the skies. I remember their disgusting | 
flattery of him, when he was out of “office 

how they used to crouch to him, bend| 
their bodies in humility, like a priest say) 
ing mass: I remember how they vied with | 
each other in tearing their throats for 
him, when he was endeavouring to answer 
my ResoLuTiION of 16. May, 1833. But! 
now, I think, they were if possible more 
servile than ever: his ‘ unrivalled 
talents’: his *‘ lucid statements”: his 
unanswerable arguments”: his “ sound 
statesman-like principles ‘and views” : 
and all this of a man, whom they coaxed 
the Radicals to believe, that it was neces- 
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But they went be- | 
bears its crop ! 








'make room for themselves! In short, 


‘such a scene eyes never before beheld ; 
‘and for my part, I should have sunk down 


‘through the boards with shame if I had 
‘formed one of the recent majority of this 


pose), that he reprobated the idea of re-' depraved faction, 


pealing this tax; that he was actuated by | 
from which the Whigs acted thus? That 


Put now, what could be the motive 


they wish him out of his office is certain ; 
that they say with Macbeth, ‘*‘ Would he 
were rotten, marrow, bones, and all,”’ is 
most undoubted ; that the orators who 
lauded him to the skies would hear in his 
knell the sweetest of music. that these 
things are all true there can be no doubt 
whatever. Why, then, did they not put 
him out of his office, when they might 
have done it that very hour? Why, the 
reason you will find to be a very crood one. 
To put him out is nothing, unless they put 
themselves in; and to put themselves in is 
nothing, unless they have plenty of the 
peopie’s money to handle; and plenty of 
that money to handle they would not 
have, if the malt-tax were taken off. 
They are going to stop, if they can, and 


if the Radicals be still fools enough to help - 


them, the granting of Supplies to him; 
or, at any rate, they are going to grant 
them to him only for a limited period, and 

with a very stingy hand. It will be asked 


why, if they wish to withhold Supplies 


from him, they should wish to leave him 
in possession of the malt-tax ? Oh! there 


is all the difference in the world between 


these two things: the Supplies are the 


FRUIT of the taxes; the RIPE FRUIT: 


the tar is THE TREE that annually 
By withholding the Sup- 
plies they merely withhold the result of the 
; last gathering, which they take from his 
hands, or suppiy him with a very mode- 
‘rate quantity, without any hindrance to 
the gathering of the distribution of the 


‘fruit of future years ; but to repeal a tax 


‘is to CUT DOWN THE TREE, and to 


render all future harvests impossible! 
Keep this in your mind, reader: you will 
always see, that Whigs fight for the fruit ; 
and by no means with a hostile feeling 
against the tree itself; and, indeed, this 
is the principle of both the factions ; the 
Whigs being only rather more greedy and 


more indecent in their voracity than the 
ather faction. 
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Cease, therefore, to wonder at this ap- 
parent inconsistency in their conduct ; and 
1 pray you watch them on other occasions, 
of which there will be plenty. Ja the 
estimates of the year, you will find them 
constantly supporting the Ministers against 
any opposition that they may meet with. 
But they will be brought again to a sweet 
state of exposure on the motion of Mr 
Harvey, for an INQUIRY INTO THE 
PENSION LIST! This will be a pincher. 
They cannot allege the necessity of sup 
porting public credit there, at any rate. 
That is a sum of money barefacedly taken 
away from the industrious part of the 
nation, to be given to aristocratical idlers 
and their families. We want the indus- 
trious part of the nation not to be taxed 
for this purpose any longer. Mr. Harvey 
merely wishes to inquire what grounds 
there are for giving the people’s money 
to these people. Now the question is : 
Will the Whigs join the Tories, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Harvey? Yes; every man 
of them; I think that that ought to be 
the finisher. Indeed, there was finisher 
enough last night; but, in this case, 
there will be no pretence about ‘‘ public 
credit’; that false shuffling pretence 
cannot be played off here. It will be 
clear to all the world, that the Whigs 
might cause Mr. Harvey's motion to be 
carried, if they would; and if it be seen 
that they oppose it, even with more bit- 
terness than the Tories, will not that man 
deserve a halter; or, at least, broken 
bones, who shall, after that, deny that 
this is the most perfidivus faction that 
ever was suffered to exist under the sun 
After that, the very name of Whig ought 
to be held in such reprobation and horror ; 
ought to excite feelings of anger and of 
detestation, so strong as to call for blows, 
instant blows, upon the body of the wretch 
who shall call himself by that hellish 
name. 

It appears to me likely that the Whigs 
may endeavour to creep in under Sir 
Rosert Pest, and to carry ona ministry, 
in which they have prevailed upon the 


‘Radicals to express want of confidence ; 


but in the first place, this is a disgrace, 
it is an infamy to which I do not think 
Sir Rosert Pest would submit; and in 
the next place it would only be an acces- 


sion of feebleness.. The wretches them- 
selves would do it ina moment. They 
would follow the example of the great 
thundering baronet, who brought upon 
him, most justly, the lashing of Mr. 
Hume: they would do if: they would do 
any thing to get at spoil: but it could 
not be:ythey must therefore be kept as a 
band of mercenaries, to come forth, when 
wanted, against the Radicals; and this 
sort of servility, of base subserviency to 
those whom they hate; this sham oppo- 
sition and real support will continue 
until the people shall be able no longer 
to bear it. In the meantime great good 
is done by this exposure of the factions. 
By their being thus placed in such a 
strong light before the people; by its 
being thus proved that, when the good 
of the people is the question, they both 
cordially unite against that question; by 
their railings at one another, and accu- 
sing one another, they bring to light 
things which would otherwise remain 
wholly unknown. They destroy their 
own power of doing mischief, and they 
prepare the way for the people doing 
themselves right at last. 

There will be many questions to try 
them to the quick: I have given notice 
of a motion relative to the interest of the 
Debt; of another, on the monstrous 
Stamp duties ; of another, on the Poor 
Law Amendment Bill. These are mat- 
ters to try them well. My first motion 
stands for the 7th of April, before which 
time I shall, I hope, have recovered m 
voice. Voice or no voice, I shall come 
up to Mr. Harvey’s motion; and that 
motion alone, with the records of votings 
which will follow, will, I take it, be quite 
enough. The Whigs are sure to oppose 
it; they are sure to do this; and then 
we must publish, in all sorts of ways, an 
account of the affair. They must never 
cume into office again, on any terms or 
conditions: they must be kept out at all 
events : while the other faction is watched 
assailed, worried, and. torme 
Whigs must absolutely be 
else we shamefully negl 
One. would think that t 
much baseness in the wo 
the means of a defence 
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benches last night, when the majority 
for the minister was declared who sat 
there chuckling in triumph over those 
who had given them a majority a few 
nights before : one would think that there 
was not so much baseness in the whole 
world as to suggest a single word in de- 
fence of these men: vet the base Merning 
Chronicle has found baseness enough in 
itself and its owners and scribes. The 
same paper found a defence for all the 
villanous acts of the Whigs, but now it 
certainly can deceive no longer, 

Thus, my friends, you have a pretty 
good account of what is doing in the 
House of Commons; you will see, clearly, 
that we have gained greatly by the turn- 
ing out of the ministers and the turning 
out of the Parliament. Both the factions 
are now before us in their true light, 
and you are able to judge of them, and 
to fashion your proceedings accordingly. 
As to the Radicals in the House, they 
will be the weakest of al! mankind, if they 
ever give the Whigs the smallest assist- 
ance in any way whatsoever. I shall insert 
next week the best list that I am able to 
obtain of the names of the majority and 
minority upon this important occasion, 
and I will endeavour to find some means 
of giving it circulation to a very exten- 
sive degree. In the meanwhile, 

I am 
Your faithful friend 
And most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—As the honesty of your opinions 
entitles them to respect even from those 
who cannot acquiesce in their soundness, 
and as consequently they exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the public mind, 
{ hope you will permit me, very shortly, 
to ask you one question in reference to 
your declared opivion respecting the pro- 
prety of doing away witha Church estab- 
lishment. I must premise that I have 
higher feelings for supporting a church 
establishment than those which I mean to 
adduce, but as they do not of course in- 


fluence you (which I cannot complain of 


though | may lament it), | shall confine 
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myself to a question involving a principle 
which you can fully appreciate. I have 
several children growing up; my sons I 
intend to educate as highly as circum- 
stances will allow, feeling satisfied that if 
they acquire a good education they have 


that which cannot fail them, whilst their 


intellects are whole. With such an edu- 
cation, there are three professions open 
for their choice: the medical and sur- 
gical; the law, and the church. Now, 
Without expressing any predilection for 
one of those before the others, | would 
ask you as asensible, thinking man, how 


far it is prudent to annihtlate—not place 
on a footing which may make it a more 


desirable profession—but utterly annihi- 
late one of those professions, and thus cut 
off one channel of provision tor my sons 
as a ‘* professional” man, and render his 
chance of succeeding in the others con- 
siderably less, by forcing into them the 
third which are thrown upon them by the 
annihilation of the church? Sir, | would 
wish you to auswer me this. Mind I do 
not want to know what I know already, 
that even as a profession now the church 
is (perhaps) bad. I want to know if im- 
proved, to satisfy those who will be satis- 
fie with it in an improved state, it would 
not be unwise to those whose sons are 
growing up to be looking for subsistence 
to the professions to have the church as 
a ** professron” annihilated ? 
I am, sir, 
Your very obedient servant. 
JAMES H. GRIFFEN, 

Corlow, Feb. 23, 1835. 


Mr. Cobbett, M.P. 


ANSWER. 
Normandy, 4. March, 1835. 
Sir,— Aye, now, that is honest, at any 
rate, here we have no cant about ‘“ rede- 
gious tnstruction”’: none of the stuff 
about “holy church”’: none of Mr. 
Warp’s nonsense about the ‘ speri/ual 
wants” of the people: nothing about 
being ‘‘ called by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon them the cure of svads.”” Honest 
Mr. James H. Garren puts the question 
as a new trader: looks upon the church 
as a branch of business, yielding a 
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good profit without vulgar toil; and he 
accordingly remonstrates with me against | 
the efforts which I am making to destroy 
this branch of business. I will be as 
honest as Mr. James Grirren; and tell 
him plainly, that I want to cut off this 
branch at the very roet; for I see no 
greater curse that can befall a country, 
than to have twenty or thirty thousand 
lazy parsons, with their twenty or thirty 
thousand pound wives, engaged in breed- 
ing gentlemen and ladres for the indus- 
trious part of the nation to keep. [know 
of no other country in the world, where | 





the parsons are kept at the public ex- 
pense, and allowed tomarry. If, indeed, | 
they be voluntarily maintained, that is, 
another matter; but to have a law to| 
compel the people to keep them, and 
then, in fact, to compel the people to 
keep their offspring, is a thing never be- 
fore heard of, and it is an injury which 
no legislature has a right to inflict upon 
upon a people. 
am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





CURIOUS DILEMMA. 


Ir is stated in the newspapers, that Sir 
Francis Burpett voted in the majority 





on the question of the malt-tax, and of 
course voted against that tax being taken 
from the shoulders of his constituents, on 
which shoulders it weighs so heavily. 
The other member for WestMINsTRr, 
Colonel Evans, voted for taking off the 
tax. The constituents of the honourable 
baronet baited him like a badger, because 
he did not vote for the Whigs, on the 
questions of the Sreakerand the Amend- 
ment to the Address. ‘‘ Stop,”’ said the 
baronet, ‘‘ till some MEASURE be 
‘‘ brought forward, and THEN you shall 
‘‘see how I will vote.” Now then, a 
measure has been brought forward, and 
they have seen how he voted; and to 
him the wise men will now go, of course, 
and demand his resignation at once! 

Mr. Lumber Troor.—Sir Francis, we 
have now, according to your request, 
waited till a measure has been brought 


vote on that measure; and bere are my 
excellent friends, Mr. Codger and Mr, 
Odd fellow, and myself, come as a 
deputation from your constituents to de- 
mand...... 

Burvetr. Demand! What demands 
have you upon me ? | owe you nothing, 
unless you come upon your right of 
‘* Stand and deliver,” 

Mr. Lumper Troor. Perhaps the word 
‘* demand,” Sit Francis, is a little too 
strong, | should have said request. 

Burverr. Well, and what the devil 
have you now to request of me ? 

Mr. Concer. Why, Sir Francis, you 
having acted directly in the teeth of the 
wishes of your constituents, and you 
holding your seat in trust for them, we 
are come to request you to resign that 
trust again into their hands. 

Burpett. As to the teeth of their 
wishes, or the ground of their wishes, it 
would be pretty difficult, I believe, to 
know what those are, for any oue twenty- 
four hours at a time. 

Mr. Copara. Why, Sir Francis, your 
colleague, Colonel Evans, could under- 
stand our wishes. You see that he has 
voted for the relief of the people from 
this burdensome tax, the whole of which 
falls upon the industrious classes, and 
from which the aristocracy completely 
escape. 

Burpetr. If he understand your wishes, 
he is a cleverer fellow than I am. The 
other day you were ready to tear me. to 
pieces, because I did not vote with the 
Whigs ; and then too you reminded me 
of the good conduct of Colonel Evans in 
voting with the Whigs, and told me how 
you were pleased at that conduct in him, 
and how displeased you were at my con- 
duct in not voting with the Whigs. 

Mr. LumperTroop. Well, Sir Francis, 
are we not consistent? Have you not 
voted with the Tories now ? 

Burpetr. No. I have voted with the 
Whigs now; for they voted against the 
repeal of the tax as well as the Tories; 
and therefore........ 

Mr. Concer. You take advantage, Sir 
Francis : we never desired you to vote 
with Whigs; we called them ‘‘ Reform- 
ers,” as the Morning Chronicle always 





forward, and until you have given your 


does .0w! 
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Burpetr. Ah, my friends, I know that 
old Morniny Chronicle a great deal bet- 
ter than you do. Go to old Coszett ; 
he will give you the history of the rascali- 
ties of that paper, for the thirty-four years 
that he and I have known it. 

Mr. Lumper Troop. Rerormers, Re 
FORMERS, Sir Francis ; we wanted you to 
vote for the ‘* Reformers,” not the 
Whigs. 

Burpett. This shows how much better 
you understand mending of tin-kettles, 
weighing out pounds of sugar, than you 
understand politics, and political parties. 
You will allow I suppose that Lord Jous 
Russe. is a ‘‘ reformer’; that Lords 
Howick, Morretu, Esrineron ; you will 
allow that these are Reformers; that Mr 
Sprinc Rice, Mr. Povuterr Txomson, 
our mutual friend, Sir Joun Cam Hos- 
HOUSE, so recently selected by the Re- 
formers of Norrincuam, of the first 
water; you will allow........ 

Mr. Covcrr. Oh yes, yes, yes! Sir 
Francis, certainly they are ‘‘ Reformers.” 

Burverrt. Well, then, | VOTED WITH 
THEM, on this occasion, after having 
listened to thezr bold speeches against 
taking off the tax; and your Member, 
Colonel Evans, whom you now hold up to 
me as an example to be imitated, voted 
against these celebrated and undoubted 
‘* reformers.” 

Mr. Lumber Troop. But, sir, sir, sir; 
we, we, we, we . . 

Burpett. Ah, there, never mind ; 
least, not mind my business; but mind 
your own, which you understand a great 
deal better than I want to do. If I had 
followed your advice, only think what a 
figure I should have cut at this moment ! 
First, I should have voted to get the 
Whigs back into power; then I should 
have voted, before they were back into 
power, against what you call these hard- 
hearted measures against the working 
people. Better let me alone. 

Mr. Lumper Troop. (Bowing to the 
ground). Your servant, Sir Francis, good 
day. 

Concer and Oppretiow. (Bowing). 
Good day, Sir Francis. 

Burpett. Ah! Good day, good day, 
good day! Here, Jou, open the door. 

This is exactly what will take. place, if 





these fellows go to Buaverr again, which 
[dare say they will do. Burperr has 
more cunning in his little-finger than 
there is in the skulls of all his consti- 
tuents. He knew well what would take 
place long before there was any voting at 
all. If he really have voted against “the 
repeal of the tax, I am sorry for it. As 
to his previous conduct, it was all per- 
fectly right; and even in this case, his 
constituents have no ground of com- 
plaint against him. 





PERFIDIOUS WHIGS. 


Anoruer division has taken place. 
Mr. Ewart, last night (11. March) made 
a motion for preventing any new business 
being brought forward in the House after 
twelve o’clock at night. Nothing could 
be so reasonable as this; nothing so just 
towards the people as to prevent millions 
and millions of the money of the people 
being voted away at two or three o'clock 
in the morning, with only about five or 
six members in the House. Mr. O'Con- 
NELL mentioned instances, in which acts 
of Parliament, inflicting death on of- 
fenders, had been passed, with a handful 
of Members in the House, at one or two 
o’clock in the morning. Sir Rosert 
Pee. opposed the motion; Lord John 
Russevi, the leader of the Whigs, op- 
t| posed it also. The House divided; the 
Whigs joined the Tories ; and there were 
sixty-five for the motion, and a hundred 
and thirty against it. And thus the 
thing will go on, the Whigs being now 
always ready to support the Tories, as the 
Tories were ready to support the Whigs 
before. 

With regard to the two majorities re- 
cently obtained in the House against the 
Tories, the Whigs very well knew that, 
if they did not thrust themselves back 
into office at once, they were done for. 
They knew very well, that they could not 
do this without deceiving the Radicals ; 
and thereby get their assistance. Hence 
their cry to ‘‘sink all MINOR differ- 
ences”’; by which means they thought 
to terrify the Minister and make him quit 
his post, before any measures should be 
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brought forward. Made, by the favour|other night, will not suffer himself to 
of God, to this people, pretty nearly as|be drawn aside by this faction. He may 
stupid as they are perfidious and ma-|be assured, that if he treat this faction, 
lignant, they thought that Sir Ropert/as he did the Tory-faction when they 
Pret would not penetrate their profound | were out of power, he will see both the 
views He did, however; and he ob-| factions at his feet. The people are awake 
served some of us resolve not to incur /|to their interests. They now clearly un- 
the shame of having supported this per-/derstand the whole matter; and both 
fidious faction, for one moment. He |! factions must come down, if the Radicals 
suffered a great measure in behalf of the do their duty. 

people to be brought forward. He re-| N.B. I cannot give the lists of the di- 
solved to oppose it; and he knew that vision on the malt-tax, until next week. 
he should have the Whig faction with him | I will then do it in the egister come 
to the last man; and that thus he should ‘pletely. I will, at the same time, give a 
destroy them for ever; there they are! short history of the whole of the transac- 
now, as much his auxiliaries as ever a tion; and especially of the conduct of 
band of Swisses were in the army of any the Whigs. I will publish the article 
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his party to do the same ; and who joined | REPEAL OF THE MALT-TAX. 
the Minister in opposing the motion for, Tar Marquis of Cuannos said, that 
preventing new business from being begun in pursuance of the notice of motion he 
after twelve o’clock at night! Yes;!had given he took the liberty to address 
called upon to do honour to the faction, | the House on a question of considerable 
which is now become the desperate auxi- | importance, not only to the large bod 
liary of the Tory Ministry ! This is a last! of ‘échétitabnts which he had the on 
desperate effort, to get up something to! to represent, but to the general interests 





cause the public to believe that there is a'of the country at large. Whatever mo- 
strong Whig party still. It will deceive | tives might be attributed to him in making 
nobody; and particularly the Minister ;'the motion. he could conscientiously as- 
and the wretches will all be dragged in the sure the House and the country that the 
dirt, covered all over with the mud and benefit which, in his opinion, would be 
slime of faction, before the end of next derived to the country from its success 
July. I trast that Mr. Hume, who ren-| was his sole motive and object in sug- 


dered such service to the country the gesting the change which he should pro- 
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pose in the malt-tax. (Hear, hear). He 
assured his right hon. friend at the head 
of the Administration that he had not the 
slightest wish or desire to cause the Go 
vernment the least embarrassment; but a} 


sense of duty to the country and his con- | 


stituents, and a recollection of what he 
had promised them, impelled him to take 
the course which he was now pursuing 
(hear, hear), and which nothing under 
heaven could have induced him to forego. 
The subject to which he called the atten- 
tion of the House had been often dis. 
cussed, so frequently that he could bring 
forward nothing new in reference to it, 
and he therefore felt that he must con- 
tent himself with again telling the oft- 
repeated tale of the wretchedness and 
distress experienced by the agricultural 
interest (hear), and with imploring the 
House to afford them relief. The malt- 
tax was first imposed in the reign of 
William and Mary, when it was 4s. a 
quarter; in 1787 it was raised to 10s. 6d.; 
in 1791 to 12s. Gd.; in LsO2 to 18s. 8d.; 
in 1804 to 38s. 8d.; but in 1817 it had 
been diminished to 20s, Sd. a quarter, 
at which amount it now stood. Many 
gentlemen in that House, and many per 
sons throughout the country, were of opi- 
nion that a partial reduction of the tax 
would be extremely beneficial to the agri- 
cultural interest, and certainly he did not 
deny that even a partial remission would 
be of use; but it should be borne in 
mind that if they reduced the tax one 
half, the expense of excise aud collection 
still remained (lear, hear), so that nei 
ther the farmer nor the country would 
be fully benefited by the change. If, 
on the contrary, they extinguished the 
whole tax, they got rid of the excise alto- 
gether, and thereby effected a consider- 
able saving to the country, and conferred 
a great benefit on the farmer. (Hear). 
The effects of the malt duty were harass 
ing to the farmer in a variety of ways. 
It caused a diminution in the consump- 
tion of barley—it prevented the farmer 
from receiving into his House agricul- 
tural labourers, as was the practice in 
earlier days (hear, hear)—it prevented 


the good old national practice of brewing 
in.private houses—a practice from which 
the labourers derived no small benefit, 
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and it deprived the farmer of the advan- 
tage from that rise which would be ef- 
fected in the market by a reduction of 
the duty. He might here state that the 
‘malt-tax was formerly annually passed 
like the sugar and other duties, but in 
1822 it was made a permanent tax, and 
consequently Parliament had no longer 
any control over it from year to year. 
The extreme pressure of the malt “duty 
‘had caused an extraordinary increase in 
the cons sumption of ardent spirits; and 
| the gin-shop had consequently usurped 
| the place of the private brewery. (Hear, 
hear). There was nothing more inju- 
rious to the country, more demoralizing 
and destructive of the lower orders, than 
the rapid increase of gin palaces which 
had occurred in the metropolis. (Hear). 
To prove the banefal effects on the morals 
and habits of our fellow-countrymep, he 
would refer to returns, from which it ap- 
peared that in the seven years ending 
with the year 1819 the number of persons 
charged with criminal offences in England 
and Wales was 72,216, in the seven years 
between 1819 and 1826 the number 
‘amounted to 95,628, and in the seven 
years ending in 1833 it had increased to 
131,518. Inone year (1853) 12,000 wo- 
men had been brought to the police- offices 
of this metropolis on charges of drunken- 
ness, from excessive use of ardent spirits. 
It would be a moral as well as a pecuniary 
benefit, if the malt-duty were taken off, 
and private breweries in farmers’ houses 
encouraged. What he complained of was, 
that whilst relief had beeu given to other 
classes of the community, the necessary 
assistance had not yet taken the direction 
of the agricultural interest. In the 
speeches from the throne in this and the 
last year allusion was made to the distress 
felt by the farmers, and a hope of relief . 
was graciously afforded; but he regretted 
that his right hon, friend at the head of 
the Government had not been as yet able 
to state to the House in what the ex- 
pected relief was to consist. If, however, 
they could rely upon the speeches they 
‘had heard, and on the opinion expressed 
by the committee of last year, his right 
hon. Friend uiust allude to certain local: 
}and ‘parochia! burdens on agriculture in 
the shape of : ounty and church rates and 
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other charges. Now he must say, that if|to go on, and it was absolutely necessary 
the proposed relief were confined to these | for the Government and the House of 
matters, it must prove quite inadequate.|Commons to take the subject into con- 
(Hear, hear). He had made some calcu-|-ileration, and to remedy the dise 
lation with a view to show how sma!l|'ress to which he alluded. He hoped 
would be the effect of the relief contem-|they would follow the plan which he pro- 
plated by his right hon. friend, compared | posed, and which he thought would af- 
with the remission of the malt-tax. In a}iord relief. It might be said that he 
farm of 250 acres, the benefit to thejasked a boon at the expense of other 
farmer from the relief which he supposed | classes of the community ; but, if he felt 
his right hon, Friend to contemplate would | be was asking a partial favour, he would 
be only 8/. per annum, but by taking off at once admit that he was doing what 
the malt duty, the same farmer would be|was not correct. He felt, however, that 
relieved to the extent of between 70/. and | in relieving the agricultural interest you 
80/. a year. Thus it clearly appeared | relieved the community at large, and the 
that the farmer would benefit far more by | tradesmen who depended on the farmer 
a reduction of the malt-tax than by the would not grudge him relief in the shape 
relief in the shape of local taxation to, lhe (the Marquis of Chandos) proposed, 
which he had alluded. (Hear). If you | but would hail it with joy and satisfaction, 
looked at the state of farm-houses and|(Hear, hear). If we looked at the ques- 
farmers throughout the country, you/tion in another point of view, we found 
would find that there was scarcely a single | ‘that the great profit of the ‘malt-trade 
man in the same advantageous position, found its way into the pockets of the 
as he occupied some years ago. Then he 'maltsters. The cons sumption of malt he 
was able to brew his own ‘Weer r, and to found in the tables of the revenue (page 
maintain in his house farm-servants hired | 94) to be for the year ending the 10. of 
by the year; but now the farmer was October, 1833, 49,075,890 bushels, 
compelled to enter into short hirings which at 8s. per bushel, amounted in 
with his labourers, and depend upon the money to 16,030,306/. Barley in malt- 
common brewer for the beverage which ing increased about one- tenth, so that 
they drank. What could be more bene- | you would find about 36,300,000 bushels 
ficial to the country than the state of of barley required to make the specified 
things that subsisted at a period when | quan‘ity of malt. Taking the barley at 
the farmer saw a circle of labourers by | 4s. per bushel, it would amount to 
his fire-side, who drank a wholesome ,7,633,660/. Now what was the duty 
home-brewed beverage ? Now the agri-| paid to Government on mali in 1830? 
cultural Jabourers being unable to pur-|It amounted to 4,923,074/. The ex- 
chase beer out of their wages, and the! penses of the mal'ster in manufacturing 
farmer being unable to provide it for) malt were about 3s. a quarter, and, taking 
them, they were obliged to quench their | in‘o account certain extra charges, arising 
thirst at the pump in the farmyard. He) from the mode of proceeding of the Ex- 
hoped and trusted that he should not ap-| cise, the expense might be taken at 3s. 
peal in vain to the feelings of a British | Gd. per quarter. Of the whole sum then 
House of Commons, which contained so | of 16,000,306/., only 4,923,074/. found 
many country gentlemen who depended its way into the Exchequer. What be- 
for their station and existence as gentle- came of the rest? The rest was the 
men on those in whose behalf he was profit of some individual or other, and a 
now speaking. (Hear, hear). The agri-' great portion of it, more or less, found 
cultural inter:sts had been for years bent | ,its way into the pocket of the maltster. 
down with distress; the landholders were A profit the maltster had a right to realize, 
obliged to leave their homes, and to visit but Government, which received the 
a foreign soil; the old mansions of the duty, ought not to adopt a course which 
country were shut up, and the farmers | allowed so much to go into the pockets 
obliged to go to the workhouse. (Hear,|of individuals. If any alterations were 
hear). The farmer found it impossible | made in the duty, if even half of it were 
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taken off, it would help the agricultural/that the remission of the duty would 


interest ; but if the whole tax were taken | afford great relief, aud therefore the agri- 
off, you avoided the expense of collection, | cultural community prayed that if possi- 
you did away with monopolies, you pro-| ble the whole tax might be repealed, and 
moted the opening of private breweries, | any approach towards that desirable ob- 
you threw the trade open to a large | ject would be received with satisfaction, 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects ; con- jand hailed as an earnest of the goodwill 


sequently the relief would not be confined | 
to the farmer alone, it would extend to 
the whole of the community, and more or 
less you would find every man in some 
degree benefited. (Hear). The brewer 
doubtless made a considerable profit, and 
no doubt in many cases there was a great 
want of the materials necessary for giving 
the poor man a sound and nutritious 
beverage, such as he had a right to ex- 
pect. But by taking off the malt duty, 
opening the trade, and enabling private 
persons as well as farmers to brew, you 
would insure to the community the en- 
joyment of a wholesome and nutritious 
beverage. In London, between 1720 
and 1730, 500,000 more quarters of 
malt were consumed in brewing 3,670,000 
barrels of beer than between 1790 and 
1800 were used in brewing upwards of 
6,000,000 barrels. Hence it appeared 
that the use of malt in brewing had ma- 
terially decreased in the latter period. 
There was another point which affected 
farmers to a considerable extent. In 
many counties the feeders of cattle would 
feed large cattle on refuse barley, but 
that they dare not wet the grain lest it 
should come under the excise duty 
(Hear). In many cases the farmers 
fed their cattle on oil cake, which was 
more expensive, because they were not 
able to give their refuse barley to the 
cattle wetted. Taking off the malt duty 
would materially benefit those individuals. 
The maltsters would only take the best 
quality of barley, and the refuse barley 
was therefore of little value at present; 
but if the tax were taken off, the farmer 
would be enabled to use it to advantage. 
Two bushels of mult were superior to three 
bushels of barley for feeding cattle. It 
was true that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where he lived the repeal of the 
malt-tax would not afford any great be- 
nefit to the farmers around him, but in 
other districts where barley was grown it 
Was universally felt and acknowledged 





of the house, and of its desire to afford all 
the relief in its power to the agricultural 
interest. He thought it impossible for 
any Government, be it what-it might, to 


retain this duty much longer. (Hear). 


Convinced of the importance of the sub- 
ject to the agricultural interest, he now 
came forward to ask for the repeal of the 
tax. He regretted that be should not 
have the acquiescence or support of his 
right hon. Friend, and he should doubly 
regret if he did not succeed in his pro- 
postition; but he trusted that he might 
succeed, and in all events he was glad of 
the first opportunity to discharge his duty. 
He called upon the country gentlemen in 
the House to do their duty by supporting 
him ; and he reminded them that many 
of their number were distincily pledged 
to the repeal of the tax (opposition 
cheers), and had been returned by their 
constituents for the purpose of support- 
ing such a proposition as the present. 
(Renewed cheering from the opposition). 
He knew that his right hon. Friend had a 
right to call on him to provide a substi- 
tute for the tax proposed to be repealed ; 
but he might screen and shelter himself 
under the example of Mr. Tierney, who 
said, on an occasion like the present, 
‘that it was his bysiness to find fault 
with taxes, not to put them on.”’ (Laugh- 
ter). After the extraordinary statement 
made last year by the then Member for 
Lincolnshire (Sir W. Ingilby), and the 
effect which it had produced on the 
House, he (the Marquis of Chandos) 
feared to propose a budget of his own in 
imitation of the hon. Gentleman, lest he 
should not come up to him in the amount 
of his ways and means, though he was 
less apprehensive of equalling the hon. 
gentleman in sense. (Laughter). He 
thought, however, that he might refer 
to the statements made last year by his 
right hon. Friend, now President of the 
Board of Trade. (Hear, hear, from the 
opposition). For himself, he would-re- 
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commend, as a means to supply the de- 
ficiency occasioned by a remission of the 
malt-tax, an increase of the duties on 
wines, spirits, and other articles of ex- 
cise, sO as not to trespass on the lower 
orders, but rather to throw the burden 
of taxation on the higher classes of the 
community. (Hear, hear). He would 
himself willingly sustain a greater burden 
if by so doing he could afford relief to 
the farmer and labourer. (Hear). It 
was impossible that the agriculturists 
should go on year afier year, with local 
taxation and other charges constantly in- 
creasing, without assistance from Parlia- 
ment, not in the shape of a remission or 
alteration of trifling taxes, but by some 
decided reduction, such as the repeal of 
the malt-tax. (Hear, hear). This was 
what the farmers now looked for. He 
was originally induced to think that in 
proposing the present motion to the 
House he should have had to move a re- 
solution more at length, and in greater 
detail, than that which he would now 
submit to the House. He certainly wished 
to propose the exact period of time at 
which this burden on the agriculturists 
should be taken off, after having procured 
the concurrence of the House in the ex- 
pediency of its removal. But consider- 
ing the situation of all parties —the malt- 
ster’s claim to relief for the amount of 
his stock on hand, and not wishing that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be called on for a drawback on the pre- 
sent ameunt of stock—making every al- 
lowance for the difficulties that must 
arise from taking at ore moment so large 
a sum as 5,000,000/. from the disposable 
revenue of the country, he felt that he 
should best consult the interests of the 
country at large by proposing a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that there should be 
an entire abolition of the duty on malt ; 
at the same time leaving it to himself to 
bring in a bill which should have for its 
object the extinguishing of the malt-tax, 
not all at once, but by degrees. The bill 
would fix the time for the commence- 
ment of the abolition or diminution of the 
duty, which he did not propose to do at 
once, but by a gradual process, and by 
two or three instalments, in order to re- 
lieve the Chancellor of the Exchequer 








(laughter from the opposition) from the 
embarrassment that would result from its 
immediate repeal. He wished to give 
time for the present stock of malt to be 
disposed of, and was content to make the 
relief to the farmer gradual. God forbid 
that he shonld be the man to propose to 
the House a measure that might effect an 
injury to public credit (hear, hear), but 
he was the man to propose what he con- 
sidered a decided and substantial measure 
of relief in reference to a class of men 
of whose distresses the House could not 
be ignorant, and whose position in 
the country must command their atten- 
tion and respect. (Hear, hear). In 
looking back for years to the debates on 
this question, he found individuals now 
in the highest place in that and the other 
house of Parliament expressing their opi- 
nion that the subject required attention, 
and that what was now proposed ought 
to be done sooncr or later. He appealed 
to a vast body of English country gentle- 
men, whose returns had been more or 
less effected on the express understand- 
ing that they were to vote for the repeal 
of this tax (loud and marked cheering 
from the opposition), and that they 
should enter the house as advocates of 
the British farmer—he called upon those 
gentlemen to give effect to the present 
motion. It was not his business to find 
fault with the conduct or opinions of any 
man; but he appealed to hon. members 
to consider the influence of their votes 
on this occasion. He brought forward 
this motion honestly and sincerely in the 
performance of his duty to his country, 
as a positive act of duty which he owed 
his constituents, in redemption of the 
pledge he had given to them and to the 
country at large, and, whatever might be 
the result of the debate and the motion, 
he should have the comfort of reflecting 
that he had done his best to relieve the 
agricultural interest, and that he had not 
swerved from that line of conduct which 
he thought most conducive to their bene- 
fit. (Hear, hear). He could have wished 
that he had addressed a house more ine 
clined to favour the proposition than the 
present. (Hear). He could have wished 
to be able to look with confidence to the 
result, but he acknowledged that he feared 
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taken off, it would help the agricultural! 
interest ; but if the whole tax were taken 
‘off, you avoided the expense of collection, 
‘you did away with monopolies, you pro- 
moted the opening of private breweriés, 
you threw the trade open to a large 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects ; con- 
sequently the relief would not be confined 
to the farmer alone, it would extend to 
the whole of the community, and more or 
less you would find every man in some 
degree benefited. (Hear). The brewer 
doubtless made a considerable profit, and 
no doubt in many cases there was a great 
want of the materials necessary for giving 
the poor man a sound and nutritious 
beverage, such as he had a right to ex- 
pect. But by taking off the malt duty, 
opening the trade, and enabling private 
persons as well as farmers to brew, you 
would insure to the community the en- 
joyment of a wholesome and nutritious 
beverage. In London, between 1720 
and 1730, 900,000 more quarters of 
malt wereconsumed in brewing 3,670,000 
barrels of beer than between 1790 and 


1800 were used in brewing upwards of 


6,000,000 barrels. Hence it appeared 
that the use of malt in brewing had ma- 
terially decreased in the latter period. 
There was another point which affected 
farmers to a considerable extent. In 
many counties the feeders of cattle would 
feed large cattle on refuse barley, but 
that they dare not wet the grain lest it 


should come under the excise duty: 


(Hear). -In many cases the farmers 
fed their cattle on oil cake, which was 
more expensive, because they were not 
able to give their refuse barley to the 
cattle wetted. Taking off the malt duty 
would materially benefit those individuals. 
The maltsters would only take the best 
quality of barley, and the refuse barley 
was therefore of little value at present; 
but if the tax were taken off, the farmer 
would be enabled to use it to advantage. 
Two bushels of malt were superior to three 
bushels of barley for feeding cattle. | It 
' Was true that in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where he lived the repeal of the 
malt-tax would not afford any great be- 
nefit to the farmers around him, but in 
other districts where barley was grown it 
was universally felt and acknowledged 
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that the remission of the duty would 
afford great relief, and therefore the agri. 
culturalecommunity prayed that if Possi- 
ble the whole tax might be repealed, and 
any approach towards that desirable ob- 
ject would be received with satisfaction, 
and hailed as an earnest of the goodwill 
of the house, and of its desire to afford all 
the relief in its power to the agricultural 
interest. He thought it impossible for: 
any Government, be it what it might, to 
retain this duty much longer. (Hear). 
Convinced of the importance of the sub- 
ject to the agricultural interest, he now 
came forward to ask for the repeal of the 
tax. He regretted that he should not 
have the acquiescence or support of his 
right hon. Friend, and he should doubly 
regret if he did not succeed in his pro- 
position; but he trusted that he might 
succeed, and in all events he was glad of 
the first opportunity to discharge his duty. 
He called upon the country gentlemen in 
the House todo their duty by supporting 
him ; and he reminded them that many 
of their number were distinctly pledged 
to the repeal of the tax (opposition 
cheers), and had been returned by their 
constituents for the purpose of support- 
ing such a proposition as the present. 
(Renewed cheering from the opposition). 
He knew that his right hon. Friend had a 
right to call on him to provide a substi- 
tute for the tax proposed to be repealed; 
but he might screen and shelter himself 
under the example of Mr. Tierney, who 
Said, on an occasion like the present, 
that it was his business to find fault 
with taxes, not to put them on.” (Laugh- 
ter). After the extraordinary statemen! 
made last year by the then Member for 
Lincolnshire (Sir W. Ingilby), and the 
effect which it had produced on the 
House, he (the Marquis of Chandos) 
feared to propose a budget of his own !0 
imitation of the hon. Gentleman, lest he 
should not come up to him in the amount 
of his ways and means; though he W4 
less apprehensive of equalling the hon. 
gentleman in sense. (Laughter). He 
thought, however, that he might refer 
to the statéments made last year by hs 
right hon. Friend, now President of the 
Board of Trade. (Hear, hear, from the 
opposition). For himself, he would re- 
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commend, as a means to supply the de- 
ficiency occasioned by a remission of the 
malt-tax, an increase of the duties on 
wines, spirits, and other articles of ex- 
cise, sO as not to trespass on the lower 
orders, but rather to throw the burden 
of taxation on the higher classes of the 
community. (Hear, hear), He would 
himself willingly sustain a greater burden 
if by so doing he could afford relief to 
the farmer and labourer. (Hear). It 
was impossible that the agriculturists 
should go on year afier year, with local 
taxation and other charges constantly in- 
creasing, without assistance from Parlia- 
ment, not in the shape of a remission or 
alteration of trifling taxes, but by some 
decided reduction, such as the repeal of 
the malt-tax. (Hear, hear). This was 
what the farmers now looked for. He 
was originally induced to think that in 
proposing the present motion to the 
House he should have had to move a re- 
solution more at length, and in greater 
detail, than that which he would now 
submit to the House. He certainly wished 
to propose the exact period of time at 
which this burden on the agriculturists 
should be taken off, after having procured 
the concurrence of the House in the ex- 
pediency of its removal. But consider- 
ing the situation of all parties—the malt- 
ster’s claim to relief for the amount of 
his stock on hand, and not wishing that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be called on for a drawback on the pre- 
sent amcunt of stock—making every al- 
lowance for the difficulties that must 
arise from taking at one moment so large 
a sum as 5,000,000/. from the disposable 
revenue of the couutry, he felt that he 
should best consult the interests of the 
country at large by proposing a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that there should he 
an entire abolition of the duty on malt ; 
at the same time leaving it to himself to 
bring in a bill which should have for its 
object the extinguishing of the malt. tax, 
not all at once, but by degrees. The bill 
would fix the time for the commence« 





ment of the abolition or diminution of the. 
duty, which he did not propose ta do at 


(laughter from the opposition) from the 
embarrassment that would result from its 
immediate repeal. He wished to give 
time for the present stock of malt to be 
disposed of, and was content to make the 
relief, to the farmer gradual. God forbid 
that he shonld be the man to propose to 
the House a measure that might effect an 
injury to public credit (hear, hear), but 
he was the man to propose what he con- 
sidered a decided and substantial measure 
of relief in reference to a class of men 
of whose distresses the House could not 
be ignorant, and whose position in 
the country must command their atten- 
tion and respect. (Hear, hear). In 
looking back for years to the debates on 
this question, he found individuals now 
in the highest place in that and the other 
house of Parliament expressing their opi- 
nion that the subject required attention, 
and that what was now proposed ought 
to be done sooner or later. He appealed 
to a vast body of English country gentle- 
men, whose returns had been more or 
less effected on the express understand~ 
ing that they were to vote for the repeal 
of this tax (loud and marked cheering 
from. the opposition), and that they 
should enter the house as advocates of 
the British farmer—he called upon those 
gentlemen to give effect to the present 
motion. It was not his business to find 
fault with the conduct or opinions of any 
man; but he appealed to hon. members 
to consider the influence of their votes 
on this occasion, He brought forward 
this motion honestly and sincerely in the 
performance of his duty to his country, 
as a positive act of duty which he owed 
his constituents, in redemption of the 
pledge he had given to them and to the 
country at large, and, whatever might be 
the result of the debate and the motion, 
he should have the comfort of reflecting 
that he had done his best to relieve the 
agricultural interest, and that he had not 
swerved from that line of conduct which 
he thought most conducive to their bene- 
fit. (Hear, hear). He could have wished 
that he had addressed a house more in- 
clined to favour the proposition than the 


ance, bat by a gradual process, and by,present: (Hear). He could have wished 
two or three instalments, in order to re-|to be able to look with confidence to the 


lieve the Chancellor of the Exchequer| result, but he acknowledged that he feared 
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it‘ might not be so satisfactory as° he de: 
sited: However, if, as he imagined, the 
malt«duties could not long maintain their 
position in the financial arrangements of 
thie country, and if it fell to the lot of 
séme’ advocate for their repeal more 
worthy than himself to effect the reduc- 
tion of so oppressive a tax, he should not 
envy but rejoice im his success. As he 
had already stated, it was his intention to 
propose a resolution calling on the House 
to vote for the extinction altogether of 
the duty on malt, but at the same time he 
bégged to state, that if he should suc- 
céed in the motion, he would afterwards 
ask leave to bring in a bill in which it 
would be a matter of arrangement: as to 
tlte time when those reductions should 
take’ place. Therefore, having stated 
that the object of the present motion was 
the extinction of the tax, it must be un- 
dérstood’ that hon. members did not by 
voting for it bind themselves to any spe- 
cific time or day of extinction. The 
qnestion would afterwards arise as to 
the time when the reduction should com- 
ntence, and the manner in which it was 
to: be: effected, whether by one, two, or 
more instalments. He thought it right 
thus ‘briefly to state the object of his:mo- 
tion, which he had constructed in the 
simplest form, lest in moving a larger 
résolution he might have encumbered 
the question with troublesome explana- 
tions and details: He could not think of 
otcupying the attention of the House 
mach longer; or of standing between the 
House and ‘many other. members who felt 
anxious to address’ it‘on this occasion. 
He felt that no words or ability of his, 
féeble as it was, could add’ strength to the 
cause ‘winch he advocated, or-place in a 
clearer-or more forcible light the position 
which the English farmer now occupied. 
Last’year he had drawn the attention of 
the House’ to the agricultural distress 
under which the country laboured, and 
with such effect, arising from the'strength 
of thecase, that the majority against’ him 
was’ exceedingly incorisiderable: (Hear). 
With regard’ to the state-of the: farmer 
,» as compared with his condition then; 

ere was no difference ; the distress which’ 
then existed still continued, or was upon! 
the increase; and.though-he didnot wish! 
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to enter at ‘large into the subject of agri- 
cultural distress, still’ he could not help 
saying that’ the English farmer could 
scarcely be in a worse position than he 
was at the present moment. (Hear, hear), 
The price of agricultural produce was di- 
minished, and certainly the farmer was 
now in a worse state ‘tham before. That 
should be an inducement to members to 


and anxious consideration. He was un- 
willing to detain the House longer; he 
thanked them for the patience and kind- 
ness with which they had listened to him, 
and hoped he had not trespassed too long 
on their attention. He had made his 
motion as brief: and simple as possible; 
the House now had it before them, and he 
left the question to a jury of English gen- 
tlemen, who were to take into considera- 
tion not only whether agricultural distress 
existed, and ought to be relieved, but also 
whether the repeal of the malt-tax was 
the best mode of affording relief. (Hear, 
hear). He thought it fair that the ques- 
tion should be distinctly brought before 
the House, particularly after what he had 
heard in other quarters, and after the 
speeches made in different parts of the 
country. (Hear, hear). After such de- 
elarations, he thought it impossible that 
gentlemen owing their seats entirely to 
the agricultural interest (loud and pro- 
longed cheering) could in the hour of 
need desert those by whom they them- 
selves had ‘beer so efficiently ‘supported, 
and whom he now called on hon. mem- 
bers, as country gentlemen, to support in 
turn, by voting for the resolution which 
he begged to submit to the House. 
(Cheers). He moved, ‘ That it is €x- 
}pedient’ that the present duties on malt 
shalt altogether cease. and determine. 
(Cheering). 
Mr: Hanoy in seconding the motion 
observed, that’ he was well‘ aware to what 
degree; in times’ of potitical’ excitement 
like these, individuals’ might’ be~ exposed 
to- thie imputation: of party motives for 
supporting’ a resolution such*as the’pre- 


sent, but’ he disdained all party’ spirit or 


motives; his» object‘beimg not ‘to~ aceve 
a‘party triumph, but~to~ efféct:what, after 
mature deliberation, he considered a greet 
public: good. (Hear): ‘The noble: Lord 
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had ably described the distressed state of 
the agricultural interest ; but for himself 
he regretted that he had not words sufli- 
ciently expressive to convey his opinion 
of the distressed condition of the farmers. 
He could not persuade himself that Minis- 
ters, although they had the advantage of 
the advice and counsel of the right hon. 
members for Essex and Kent, could be 
aware of the aetual state of the agricultu- 
ral interest, or they would not have in- 
sulted the feelings of the farmers by such 
a mockery of relief as was promised in the 
speech fromthe throne. (Hear, hear). 
In 1821, when wheat was 54s 3d. 
a quarter, a committee of that House 
pronouneed its opinien that the farmer 
was unable to go on or pay the expenses 
of growing corn. In 1833 a committee 
again. sat, when wheat was 53s. ld. per 
quarter, and in reference to the report of 
the former committee stated that the state 
of the farmer was not changed for the 
better, and that his capital was diminishing 
rapidly.. Now, when 40s. 4d. was the 
avenage price of wheat, it could not be 
supposed that the farmer was better off, 
But even this was not the average price 
obtained by the grower, but was increased 
by. many. other charges, by profits of car- 
riage and commission. He had himself 
sold ‘wheat of the best quality last week 
for 37s, per quarter. .Was it)possible for 
the farmer to grow wheat at such a price, 
even .if he were rent-free ? (hear),—and 
must not the consequence of such a state 
of things be, that one-third of the wheat 
lands m. the country would go out of cul- 
tivation? Gentlemen opposite might 
express their fears at the progress of 
reform, and declare that they foresaw.a 
revolution, as regarded all the institutions 
of the country; but the state of things 
which he had adverted to was the revolu- 
tion actually to be dreaded. (Cheers.) 
This state of.things demanded from Par- 
liament. and the Government. something 
more.than the report .of. a committee: on 
the empty sympathy expressed in a King's 
speech. ‘The ‘reduction .of .the malt-tax 
would lead. to the amelioration of the con- 
dition, not .of the agricultural .interest 
alone, .but.of.all other:interests.con 

with. it. It was the most )pernicioui,. 
most partial, and the most unjust of all 
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imposts, inasmuch as it affected only.one 
branch of industry—agriculture,-and only 
one description of land, and that too 
which from the amount of capital neces- 
sarily expended on its cultivation was 
least able to bear it. It was oppressive 
and demoralizing in its effect, because it 
deprived the labouring classes of their-na- 
tural beverage, and held outeneouragement 
to the consumption of spirits. It was.ike- 
wise impolitic, because it placed at the 
threshold of the malt-house an impedi- 
ment to consumption. His noble Friend, 
who had brought forward the motion, had 
alluded to the circumstance, that in con- 
sequence of the heavy duty on malt, the 
consumption of the article had not. in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of 
population. This was a point deserving 
the serious consideration of the House. 
He -had compared the census of 1821 
with that of 1831, and found that though 
the population had increased to the 
amount of 3,000,000 between those two 
periods, the eonsumption of malt had re- 
mained stationary. That this was not to 
be attributed to the means on the: part of 
the people to purchase malt, liquor. was 
proved by the increased consumption -of 
other articles; for instance, the con- 
sumption of sugar during .the same tame 
had increased 30 per ceut., tea 40 per 
cent., and coffee 200 per cent. He was 
aware that immediately after the repeal 
of the beer-tax an increased consumpuion 
of malt took place, the quantity consumed 
in the two years subsequent to that mee- 
sure exceeded by 16,000,000 bushels:that 
consumed in the two years preceding it 
This, however, proved that the repeal .of 
the duty on malt would have the effect of 
greatly augmenting the consumption, and 
thus benetting the farmer. It might.be 
said that barley at present fetehed a high 
price in the market; : but.it should be re- 
collected that this. was Owing’ to the .par- 
tial failure of the spring:corn last season. 
Taking the average of the two last years, 












the price at this period of the, yedr would 
be-about 26s. a quarter; it was now 32s., 
nd it could. not .go. much higher , than. 

vith foreign baniey. He: had very little: 
doubt that if the duty were repealed: the 
average price of barley in ordinary sea- 
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sons would, during the increased demand, 
be 31s. a quarter. This would give the 
farmer 5s. a quarter above the present 
average price; or, supposing an ‘acre to 
produce four quarters,"an augmented in- 
come of ll. per acre. For his part, he 
expected that the agriculturist would be 
benefited more by the increased value 
which the inferior descriptions of barley 
would acquire than by the rise in price of 
the best sort. Farmers’ labourers would 
brew from second-rate barley, as they 
now baked from second-rate flour. There 
could be no doubt that the moment the 
tax was repealed malt would be much 
more extensively used in distillation. At 
the present moment the price of spirit 
distilled from malt was from 2s. to 2s. 4d. 
per gallon higher than that distilled from 
pF ce Another use to which malt 
be applied, if the duty was repealed 
so as to reduce the price, would be feed- 
ing of cattle. Persons conversant with 
the subject were aware that there was 
nothing better than malt for fattening 
cattle. It was a common thing for per- 
sons to pay 7s. a head for bullocks which 
were taken in at distilleries, and fed upon 
the wash. In all the prize cattle societies 
with which he was acquainted, candidates 
were debarred from giving wash to cattle, 
because its price would prevent all per- 
sons from obtaining it, and its fattening 
properties would give the superiority to 
the animals of those who were able to 
purchase it. If the mere wash was of so 
much use when employed im the feeding 
of cattle, how much more advantageous 
would it be for cattle-breeders to be able 
to avail themselves of all the saccharine 
matter contained in the malt itself? Why 
should graziers be compelled to purchase 
oi! cake for fattening cattle, when they 
could have a better and more natural ar- 
- ticle of food in malt? The delicate sens¢ 
Of a metropolitan palate was, and not un- 
naturally, shocked at the idea of cattle 
being fed upon oil-cake. Let hon. mem- 
hers - vote for the 1 of the malt- 
tax, and he presaiied “es they would 
ave beef and mutton of better quality 
than they could get at present: (A laugh) 
a siete be told that ‘the repeal of the 
-tax would benefit‘only barley grow- 
crs, but that he denied, He would ask 
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the farmers of clay lanUs whether, if the 
produce of barley should increase three. 
fold, it would not displace so much wheat, 
and consequently enhance the price of 
that which remained ? There was another 
point of view in which the repeal of the 
mailt- tax would benefit the farmer, name. 
ly, in his character of consumer. He was 
happy to say that in his county it was still 
the practice, and God graat it might long 
continue so, to receive single men into 
the farm-houses. (Hear, hear). The sup- 
plying of them with beer was a source of 
great expense to farmers, for beer they 
would and ought to have. In diminishing 
this branch of expense, therefore, the re- 
peal of the duty would operate most bene- 
ficially for the agriculturist. There was 
yet another point connected with this 
part of the subject towhich he must direct 
the attention of the House. The number 
of beer-houses which existed in rural dis- 
tricts was generally acknowledged to be a 
grievance ; and he was satisfied that any 
person who looked into the question must 
come to the conclusion that a great pro- 
portion of the crimé, discontent, insubor- 
dination, and imprudence, which had of 
late years gained ground in rural districts 
was to be attributed to the establishment 
of beer shops. (Hear). He knew not how 
this evil could be so easily abated as by 
exposing it to the competition of private 
brewing. Last year the hon. Member for 
Oldbam quoted the evidence of a magis- 
trate in Gloucestershire, who had taken 
some pains to ascertain the best means of 
obviating the evil which arose out of the 
beer-shops. This gentleman stated in his 
evidence, that out of fifteen clergymen 
whom he consulted on the subject, four- 
teen were of opinion that the best means 
of effecting that object would be the repeal 
of the malt-tax. Some persons might 
say, that the notion of agricultural !a- 
bourers brewing their own beer was pet 
fectly chimerical. For his part, he be- 
lieved that what one man could do another 
could effect by the same means. He em- 
ployed labourers on day-wages who 
brewed their beer, mae og he A 
gaged by the year were too happy 

a te taets wagesin malt. [t was 





worthy of , that owing to the high 
price of malt the Inbourers who brewed 
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their beer were obliged to adulterate it 

They had recourse to coarse sugar, the 
produce of our colonies, as a substitute, 
an inefficient one, for that whieh they 
produced by the labour of their hands and 
the sweat of their brows. (Hear, hear). 
This, it must be admitted, was a mon 

strous evil and a crying injustice ; but 
adulteration did not end here. The beer 
generally sold in beer-houses was little 
better than poison. Gentlemen resi- 
dent in the country must be perfectly 
aware that a labourer who could drink 
two or three pints of his master’s 
ale would, if he took the same quantity in 
a beer-house, return home either frantic 
and infuriated, or stupid and besotted. 
This observation applied to the beer sold 
in houses near the metropolis. Last sum- 
mer a waterman on the Thames told him 
that he durst not drink the beer which 
was sold down the river, for if he did he 
should be unable to pull back again. That 
the beer usually sold at these houses must 
be adulterated, waS proved by the fact, 
that whilst the brewer’s price was 33s 

a barrel, it was retailed at the rate of only 
36s. per barrel. It was notoriously the 
common practice to make three barrels 
out of two. He knew not the ingredients 
which were employed in the process of 
adulteration, but the effects which the 
manufactured article produced showed 
that they must be very detrimental to 
health. The harassing and vexatious ex 

cise superintendence to which the maltster 
was subjected could only be compensated 
by large profits. He did not blame the 
maltsters for obtaining a great profit; 
they incurred considerable risk in carry- 
ing on their business, and owing to the 
regulations imposed upon them by the 
Legislature, they could harldy stir a step, 
from the cistern to the still, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to heavy penal- 
ties from the mistakes of their servants. 
He now came to that part of the subject 
which his noble Friend had treated lightly, 
and which he certain’; would not dilate 
upon, namely, the financial considerations 
connected with the question. He remem-. 
bered that the hon. Baronet, the formér 
Member for North Lincolnshire, drew 
upon himself much obloquy, in conse | 
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Chancellor, of the Exchequer. He had 
reason to think that the hon. Baronet 
lost his seat on that account, and there- 
fore it coyld not be expected that he 
should run the same risk. (A laugh). He 
would not run the risk of incensing the 
bees of the hive, unless he was to have a 
sharé-in-the honey. (Laughter). Never- 
theless, he must declare that he could 
not subscribe to the doctrine of Mr. Tier- 
ney, that it was proper to repeal a large 
item of taxation without providing a sub- 
stitute. As far as he himself was con- 
cerned, his vote was recorded in favour of 
the motion of the hon, Member for Wor- 
cester, for such a commutation of taxes 
as would remove the burdens which pressed 
heavily on the labouring classes, and 
substituting a property-tax for them. 
(Hear, hear) By that vote he was pre- 
pared to abide, though he was aware of 
the unpopularity of a property-tax in that 
House. However, he was fortunately 
relieved from the necessity of bringing 
forward a budget of his own to supply 
any defaleation of the revenue which the 
repeal of the malt-tax might occasion, 
and needed only to refer the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the suggestions upon 
this point which the right hon Member for 
Essex offered tothe Housein 1833. (Hear). 
Upon that occasion, in discussing the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the malt-duty, the 
right hon. Gentleman made these ob- 
servations: ‘‘ He believed that no reduc- 
tion of taxation was more likely to give 
relief than the reduction of ‘the duty on 
malt. If, however, the tax could not be 
spared, it might easily be transferred to 
some other article.” He would not anti- 
cipate the speech which the-right hon. 
Gentleman would make that night in 
support of the motion, and which, doubt- 
less, would prove, that whilst the 
country had gained an able and efficient 
President of the Board of Trade, the far- 
mers had not lost their consistent friend 
and advocate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he recollected rightly, referred to 
an augmentation of the duties on spirit 
and foreign wine as a means of supplyi 

the deficiency which would be occasion 

by the <—— of the malt-tax. It was, 
however, just to state, that at that 
period there was an available surplus of 
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the revenue could not have suffered: by the 
repeal.of the tax.. The present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, doubtless, obtain 
a surplus by the retrenchments he would 
effect. He (Major Handley) would have 
the right hon. Gentleman «avail himself 
of that as far as it would go, to make up 
the defaleation that might be occasioned 
by the repeal of the malt duty, and to ob- 
tain what further sum was wanting by 
loan, which he could soon procure the 
means of paying off by letting the crown 
lands by public auction, instead of upon 
job leases, as had hitherto been the prac- 
tice. A substitute for the malt duty might 
e also be met with in a tax which once 
y found its way into that. House, but was 
| speedily given up by the noble Lord who 
introduced it. He alluded to the tax.on 
the transfer .of funded -property, and 
for the life of him he could not perceive 
-the force of the argument which had 
-been employed .against the imposition of 
that tax. (Hear). He could not -see the 
justice of subjecting a man who-sold land 
to the value -of.10001.,to: a.heayy stamp- 
duty, whilst. another who sold 500,0001/, 
worth of stock paid no duty atall. He 
might be told that the imposition of such 
a.tax would be a:breach:of public. faith ; 
-but he would ask whether it was no-breach 
of, public faith to compel.a person;to pay 
three quarters of wheat :to. discharge a 
debt which: was contracted for .one 
quarter? .He looked upon taxationsas:an 
dnsuranee which property paid: for protec- 
Aion ; .and. seeing .that. the main interest 
of the country,.the agricultural interest, 
was an the .verge of ruin, he would ask 
whether there was apy description of pro- 
perty which itewould.be so prudent to in- 
Aure as property in the funds? Let him 
ot :be :misunderstoed ; .he: would Jend: 
himself. to nothing «dishonest .or that! 
mould tend to a breach of .faith with. the 
public ,creditor. He wemembered :the’ 
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of the Exchequer, Mr. Pitt, declared tha 
every acre of land in England was mort- 
gaged to .pay the »public creditor. He 
would not deny the correctness of thai 
statement, but of what use would the lang 
be*to the mortgagee if he were to take 
possession of it, and find it uncultivated, 
and covered with a pauper population ? 
One of two things must take place— 
either the agriculturist must be placed in 
a situation which would enable him to 
pay interest to the public mortgagee, or, 
like mortgagees in private life, he musi 
reduce his interest. Before he concluded 
he could not refrain from adyerting to a 
point which had been touched upon by 
his noble Friend; and which he was sure 
had no other:ground than his own appre- 
hensions—namely, the, possibility of gen- 
tlemen who had pledged themselves else- 
where to support .the repeal of the malt- 
tax voting against:the motion. He could 
only say, that if .those honourable Mem- 
bers who. voted in.favour of the re- 
peal of .the malt-tax on a former 
occasion, .in spite of. the threat of re- 
signation then held out by Lord Greys 
Government (a stale trick which he uo- 
derstood bad been resorted to on the pre- 
sent occasion—it was a threat which was 
not often carried into. exeeution, and he 
had.no apprehension that it would be on 
the: present occasion, for however ¢as) 
it might be for gentlemen. to .change their 
opinions, it was .not so .easy,for them to 
change their places), should vote agains! 
the present. motion, it would .be evident 
that their former vote -was dictated by 
factious motives, those motives which they 
were much .in cthe habit of imputing 
their adversaries. (Hear). Rumours were 
rife.as to the mamner.in which. some hoo. 
members intended to vote on the preset 
occasion, and probably some of.them had 
reached the.earsof .his.noble friend; but 
for his (Major, Handley's).part.he attached 
ne credit. to .those rumours, because he 





‘burst .of .honestindignation which .as-, 
sailed the .bom. and dearned , Member for. 
-Dublin.when .he talked in: that.House.of 
the" *‘.cant .of;.mational -faith ;”. -but he’ 
d ask whab was. the vahie.of.national| 
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could not believe .it, possible. that. the me” 


who.afew weeks ago, raised:.the .cry of 


‘“‘ measures not.men,” rconid, mow. tur 
round: and say.that.they. did mot love mea 


-less,rbut loved .anen: more. (Heat, 


ty df..we had.not national means.tojhear). -He.could:notysuppose it. possible, 








sheng nian remy! y.rumoured, that the 
hon. Baronet the Membet for South Der- 
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byshire- (hear), who at the late election’ 
defeated his opporrent ‘in ‘consequenee of 
pledging~himself to'vote for the repeal ‘of 
the malt-tax; would that night violate his 
pledge. (Hear, hear). He* held in his 
hand-an address which that hon. Baronet 
had issued to his constituents’ before he: 
was elected; from which he would: take 
the liberty of reading am extract :—‘* I do 
‘* not’ hesitate to say that if I should ‘have 
‘ the honour of representing you ‘in Par- 
‘* liament, I will employ all the energtes 
‘T cam command ‘to: effeet the aceom- 
‘*»lishment of two-measures.””' The hon. 
Baronet proceeded to say that he held it 
to be indispensably ‘and immediately re- 
quisite that ‘measures should. be adopted 
with respect to the currerey, and then 
made use of the following-words: —* The 
‘* second measure to which I allude is-the 
‘“ repeal of that-most oppressive and mis~ 
‘* chief- working tax, the malt:tax (cheers 
‘ftom the opposition), which displaces} 
‘‘indastry, destroys:social frugality, pro- 
‘“ motes. intemperanee and’ immorality; 
‘‘ and diminishes the consumption of-one 
‘“ of the chief-comforts of the-indastrious 
‘labouring ‘classes. (Hear, hear): For 
‘*these’ professions I- claim credit, be- 
‘* cause no one cam convict: me’ of ever 
‘* having broken-a pledge or violated ‘a 
‘< promise:” (Loud ‘cries of Hear), After 
having: heard that’ passage, he-would: ask 
his» noble friend whether he: was’ not 
alarmed without just cause: withrrespect to} 
the manner in which hon: menabers: in+ 
tended to-vote’? It'was impossible’ that} 
gentlemen who-a few’ weeks ago’ on the 
hustings claimed the support of their-con- | 
stituents»by arrogating: to themselves ex- 
exclasively the title of the'farmer’s friend; 
would- now: desert hiny in his‘ time of 
need? Was it possible - that‘ thére were 
persons in ‘that House who-were prepared} 
to add’ to the~ misery - of * the» already 
broker-hearted farmer by’ betraying his’ 
cause? Tle- day for professions was: 
gone’ by—a test wast now proposed: by! 
which \to-try-the -sincerity’of “hen» mem- 
bérs, and'the-divisian ‘ofthat nightwoald 
show who» were- and‘ whe were net the 
real-friends ‘ofthe farmer. (Hear; hear). 

' SiR: Pues said that-thecourse which' 
hetmtended to pursve-in-the present deo! 





batémadé-him pecaliarly-anxieus -to ‘rise }i 
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at'an’ early period of the: discussion, when: 
he was not’ likely to be diverted: by any: 
reference: to political matters: or:causes of' 


| party exeitement from the attempt to call 


the attention of the House—not to any 
matters mixed rp with political consider- 
ations, not to matters necessarily mixed © 
up with’ the interests’ of parties: in the. 
state, but to the review of those facts and 
arguments upon whieh he-thought their 
judgment ought to be formed, and the 
exclusion of which from their considera- 
tiom would, in his opinion, be likely to 
produce the most serious prejudice to the 
best: interests of’ the: country. (Hear), 
The question which must that night be: 
decided involved interests so:complicated 
and comprehensive, as not'to permit any: 
reference -to’ other matters than these» 
arguments-and facts upon -which the ver- 
dict‘of the jury, to-which the noble mar- 
quis’ had compared the decision: of ‘the 
Housey ought to be founded. Itiwas be~ 
cause he (Sir R: Péel)' conceived the 
House; upon the present occasion, to- 
stand in the situation of’ a jury, bound ‘to 
decidé; not on partial opimion; not upon: 
promises previously made, not ‘upon pre- 
judices formed, not with reference to the.’ 
particular interest ‘of anyone class of the 
community, but’as beeame’ a jury; upor- 
a comprehensive view: of the merits: of? 
the whele-question, that* he called upon: 
them to forman opinion, likea jury, from 
the- evidence he should: offer and the~ 
arguments: he should: adduce: He was’ 
called: upon: to consider this question ;\. 
namely, whether:he could consent: to a! 
resolution whieh pledged him irrevoeably” 
to the-total repeal of the malt-taxy . He« 
was: called upon to consent-to that reso~- 
lution at a period’ when: the House had! 
had'no opportunity of ‘hearing any finan 
¢ial statement from him; at a periods 
when it knew’ not: from any” authentiov 
declaration what was:the: amount of the: 
demands forthe publié service; what was: 
the amount’ of disposable revenue,—be-. 
fore it had: had any opportunity ‘of ‘consi+- 
dering anyother claim: forthe remission) 
oftaxation : he: was«under: these cireum™ 
tances: called: upom to pledge. himsél¢? 
y’ to deprive the pablie revenue» 
‘several’ millions off money: (HMéar; ( 
.)» Ifsach+a-motion: as the: present: 
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was necessary, he appealed to any man 
as to whether it ought not to have been 
brought forward after an authentic decla- 
ration of the national means had been 
laid before the House? It weuld be his 
duty to make such a communication to 
the House as soon as possible after the 
close of the financial year; namely, the 
1. of April; he would then have an op- 
portunity of describing to the House the 
state of the public revenue, and the 
House being thus put in possession of 
the actual amount of surplus, might ap- 
propriate it either to the remission of 
taxation, or in apy other way it might 
think expedient. The noble marquis, 
however, would not wait for this expla- 
nation, but called upon the House, in 
fact, to exclude the consideration of every 
other interest, except that which he ad- 
vocated, by pledging itself that the malt- 
tax should be the first item of taxation it 
would repeal. Thus forced into a dis- 
cussion which he thought ought to have 
been postponed, it became necessary for 
him: to enter into a statement with the 
view of convincing the House of the im- 
propriety of acceding to the noble Mar- 
quis’s proposition. With all the respect 
which was due to the House, he would 
endeavour to caution them against the 
consequences which would result from a 
precipitate and, in his opinion, unjusti- 
fiable pledge to repeal the malt-tax. Of 
course he was unable to say with perfect 
accuracy what were the financial pros- 
pects of the ensuing year; but he might 
- refer to a statement made by his pre- 
decessor in the office which he filled, 
which he apprehended was correct enough 
for all practical purposes, The noble 
Lord (Althorp), in his budget last year, 
after providing for the repeal of the 
house-tax, made a calculation of what 
would probably be the available surplus 
for the year beginning the 1. of April 
1835, and ending the 1. of April 1836, 
that was to say, his lordship made a cal- 
culation of the probable financial pros- 
pects of the country for two years. It 
was sufficient for his purpose to state, 
‘although in some respects the cal- 
ions of Lord Althorp were erroneous, 
> thought that upon the whole the 
at which his lordship arriyed was 
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not far from the truth. Lord Althorp 
estimated that the demands for the ser. 
vice of the present year would be identi. 
cal with those of the last. He (Sir R. 
Peel), however, had the satisfaction of 
stating to the House that he trusted there 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
estimates of the present year as com. 
pared with the last. (Hear, hear). He 
believed that the estimates for the ordi- 
nary service of the year would exhibit a 
reduction of 470,000/. (Cheers). Al- 
though this would of course increase the 
available surplus revenue, yet as there 
were miscalculations in the statement of 
the noble Lord (for which his lordship 
was in no degree responsible) from which 
a corresponding reduction must be made, 
Lord Althorp’s estimate of the amount of 
available surplus was upon the whole not 
far from the truth. Lord Althorp cal- 
culated that on the 5. of April next the 
revenue would exceed the expenditure by 
about 250,000/. He (Sir R. Peel) 
thought that after reducing nearly half a 
million on the estimates, he could not 
calculate upon having a greater surplus 
than 250,000/.; that was to say, alter 
providing for 750,000/. for compensation 
to the West India proprietors, and alter 
the revenue had been subjected to the 
operation of the repeal of the house-tax. 
In this state of our financial prospects, 
with a surplus of 250,000/., the noble 
marquis asked the House to pledge itself 
on this night to the repeal of the whole 
of the malt-tax. (Hear, hear). What 
was the total amount of this tax? He 
believed that the gross produce of the 
malt tax last year was 5,150,000/.; but 
perhaps it would be more satisfactory (0 
the House if he were to state what had 
been the amount paid into the Exche- 
quer for three or four years on account 
of this tax. That would afford the best 
indication of the value of the impost. 
In the year ending the 5. of January 
1832, the net sum paid into the Exche- 
quer on account of the malt duty wa 
4,208,000/.; in the year ending the d. 
of January. 1833, the net amount ar 
4,675,0001.; in the year ending why 
of January, 1834, it was 4,772,000'., 
and in the year ending the 5. of January, 
1835, it was 4,812,000/, Thus thea ! 
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appeared, that with a surplus of only 
250,000/., the House was called upon to 
sacrifice a revenue, and an increasing 
revenue (hear, hear), of 4,812,000/.; 
that was to say, it was required to cause 
a defaleation of 4,552,000/. The noble 
Lord told the House, that by repealing 
the whole of the malt-tax, all the ex. 
pense consequent on its collection would 
be saved to the country. Of course, there 
could be no doubt that in determining on 
the policy of a tax, the charge of its col. 
lection was a material consideration. For 
that very reason he had taken the pains 
to ascertain what was the charge at which 
the malt-tax was collected; and he ven- 
tured to say that there would be found 
few taxes the collection of which was 
accompanied with less expense to the 
public than the malt-tax. (Hear, hear). 
He had endeavoured to ascertain what 
extent of establishment might be dis- 
pensed with, supposing that it should be 
determined to part with the whole of the 
malt-tax. It was of course difficult to 
estimate what the precise charge of col- 
lecting any particular tax was, but it was 
not difficult to determine what charge 
might be got rid of by repealing a tax ; 
and this, indeed, was net an unfair esti- 
mate of the expense entailed on the coun. 
try by that tax in the way of establish- 
ment. Ile thought, then, that he could 
with confidence state that the charge of 
collecting the gross revenue of 5,100,000/. 
derived from the malt-tax was certainly not 
more than 150,000/. (hear, hear); and he 
did not believe that it would be possible to 
make any reduction in respect of estab- 
lishment which would save the country a 
larger sum than that which he had just 
mentioned, if the House should consent 
to repeal the whole of the malt-tax. (Hear, 
héar). Besides the cost of its collection, 
another material consideration in deter. 
mining on the policy of a tax was the op- 
portunity it afforded for fraud and unfair 
dealing. Now, he could with equal con- 
fidence state, that there was no tax by 
which 5,000,000/. of money were raised, 
nor any combination of taxes producing 
the same amount, which on the whole 
admitted of fewer opportunities for frand 
and unfair dealing than the malt-tax as 








at present regulated. (Hear, hear), ~He, 


did not at the present moment pretend to 
give any opinion as to the possibility of 
adopting further securities against the 
commission of fraud; or of affording 
greater facilities for the manufacture of 
malt, by freeing it from excise restrictions. 
(Hear, hear). It was not necessary for 
him to enter into the discussion of those 
points ; and he would therefore reserve 
his opinion on them, though the noble 
Lord (Chandos), by calting on the House, 
in the absence of all information, to 
pledge itself to the total repeal of the 
malt-tax, appeared to have come to the 
conclusion that no improvement could be 
made in the application of that tax. The 
noble Lord, and the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the motion before the House, 
complained that no remission whatever 
had recently taken place with reference to 
the malt-tax. Was it then forgotten, 
that in the year 1830 this very article of 
malt was relieved from a charge to which 
it was subject in the shape of a duty on 
beer? The noble Lord said that he called 
for a repeal of the malt duty, because the 
agricultural interest was in a state of de- 
pression, and because the price of agri- 
cultural produce had fallen. Was that, 
he (Sir R. Peel) asked, the case with re- 
gard to barley ? (Hear, hear). Could it 
be said that the present price of barley 
was lower than the price of the same arti- 
cle during the last year? (Hear, hear). 
Was it not a singular circumstance, that 
the price of barley at the present moment 
was higher, with reference to the price of 
wheat, than it had ever been known be- 
fore ? (Hear, hear). And yet the hon. 
Gentleman (Major Handley) assumed that 
relief would be best afforded to the agri- 
cultural interest by freeing from duty 
that article which bore the highest price. 
(Hear, hear.) The price of wheat, being 
untaxed, was low, while the price of bar 
ley, subject to a tax, was high. Such 
being the facts of the case, by what pro- 
cess of reasoning did the hon. Gentleman 
arrive at the conclusion that the removal 
of the tax from barley would necessarily 
aa er eager ne (Hear, 

r): , | 

Major Hanvury: | wish to explain. 
(Cries'of Order); which induced 

The Spsaxzr to rise. The right bon. 
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Géntleman madea few observations, which’ 
were inaudible: in‘ the reporters’ gallery, 

Major Haxpury nnmediately afterwards 
resumed his seat. 

Sir R. Pret then continued. He asked 
whether: this remarkable fact ought: not 
to be borne in mind, that the rate of duty 
having continued the. same, there~ had 
taken’ place during the. last four years a 
progressive and considerable. increase in 
the price of barley? If the: rate of duty 
had tended to lessen the:number of the 
quarters of barley brought to charge, or 
todiminish greatly the amount of revenue, 
the hon’ Gentleman would then have been 
in possession of a powerful argument in 
favour of its remission ; because’ he might 
have contended that if the duty were 
lowered, the consumption of barley would 
he inereased, and the price raised. But 
he (Sir R. Peel) was prepared to show, 
that while:the rate of duty’had remained 
unchanged, the quantity of barley brought 
to‘charge had gone on increasing. The 
net payments into the Exchequer for the 
last four-years on account of the malt duty 
were as follows:—For the year. ending 
the 5. January, 1832, 4,208;0002. ; 1833, 
45673,0001.; 1834, 4;772,000/,; 1835, 
4/812,000/. Besides the increase:in:the 
amount of duty received bythe Exchequer, 
an increase had) taken:place insthe con- 
samption of’ barley, and also/imthe price: 
of’ that article. These: were three re- 
markable facts: which ought not to be 
lost sight of. (Hear, hear): But though 
those who advocated the repeal: of: the 
nmialt duty could net deny °that.am increase. 
in the value of barley: had takem place, yet 
they-contended that: that increased value 
was the consequenee of a deficient harvest. 
True: it' was, they«said, that there had 
been: an inerease in the consumption of 

barley during’ the four. years -p 
thé-last, but in those years there had also 
been harvests of barley; inthe dast 

, 
Karweet: 


er, there had occurred | a bad 
and aminerease had conseq 

taken’place inthe priceof malting barley, 
Now, if thatstatement-were correct, there 
was also another effect which a deficient 
‘ought! to’ haverproduced, namely, 

ought to-have-dininished! the :quantity 
brought torchargez. THecwhole 
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of’ that:argument would therefore be de. 
stroyed, if he could show: that the quan. 
tity: of barley:brought: to charge since 
October:in the dast year had inereased, as 
compared with the quantity brought to 
charge in the corresponding period of the 
receding” year? Anticipating :thatiit would 
e’alleged that: there:had been a defec- 
tive harvest-in'barley last year, and that 
the rise in the? price:of. the article was. 
sufficiently accounted: for by the fact, he 
had taken the trouble to obtain from the 
Excise+offiee: that’ very morning an ac- 
count of the number of bushels of malt 
brought ‘to charge from the 10. of Octo- 
ber 1833, to the 19. of February 1834, 
in order that’ he might. compare the 
amount then brought: to charge with the 
quantity brought to charge since the 10. 
of ‘October 1834, to the 19. of February 
in the present: year. Having examined 
these returns, he felt: great satisfaction in 
being able to state, that the rate of duty 
remaining the same, there had been an 
increase in the present year, notwithstand- 
ing the defective harvest of 846,779 
bushels of barley. (Hear, hear). In dis- 
cussing the present question he had no 
desires to refer tovany topic which might 
excite’a feeling: of enthusiasm, calculated 
though it might be to influence the House 
to take the same view as he did of the 
present question: He would willingly de- 
prive: himself of the-advantage which the 
excitement of: such’a feeling would give 
him, if the House would only consent to 
give: him «its! patient attention while he 
strictly:confined himself to a statement of 
faots,. and to\acreview of such arguments 
as had:been urged: in:favour’ of the revi- 
sion of ‘thé maltstax. The advocates of 
that measure; though aware that the sur 
plus: revenue might. not, amount 
250,0004., yet felt themselves pledged to 
‘the repeal of ‘a: tax. yielding 5,000,000/. 
(Hear; hear). Thiey contended that there 
existed ‘ne other means: of relieving the 
agricultural: interest:except. by repealing 
thie -dutyon: malt; and: it was: prophesied 
thatimany advantages, would result from 
the-repeat of: that) taxi) Matters-of pro- 
were rof course matters, of uncer 
tainty; but. he:was:anxieus :to.ascerta> 
by the-aideof: past: experience, igi 
bability: existedsOf: thie realization oft 
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prophecies to which he had,alluded. In 
the first place, it was stated,.as_he had 
before said, , that the repeal of. the.malt- 
tax would ,afferd the:greatest possible re- 
lief to. the agricultural interest. -A great 
diminution .in. the. consumption of .malt 
was represented. to have been produced 
by the operation. of that tax ;.and:it, was 
further stated, that ifthe quantity of 
malt and beer consumed in recent years 
was compared with the quantity consumed 
at an earlier period in.the history, of this 
country, it would be found (to use the 
words of the hon. Member, Major Hand- 
ley), that the consumption of -the old 
national beverage of this ‘kingdom had 
greatly diminished, He (Sir ,R. Peel) 
was ready to.admit that in proportion to 
the population, the quantity of beer con- 
sumed at present had diminished as com, 
paved -with the quantity consumed at 
an early _period of the last ,century 
But did that diminution arise from 
the operation of the duty on malt, .or 
from the .competition of other arti- 
cles, which had come.imto; general use 
in this eountry? The hon, Gentleman 
who seconded .the - motion before , the 
House had drawn rather a-singular .in- 
ference from the last-mentioned circum 
stance, for he had-expressed his surprise 
at-finding that, while. the consumption of 
heer in. proportion to the population bad 
diminished, the consumption .of .tea, 
had increased. He 
(Sir R. Peel) had intended to refer to the 
increase of .the consumption of those 
articles for the purpose of accounting for 
the decrease in. the: consumption. of beer, 
but.it seemed: that that very fact bad led 
the hon. Gentleman:(Major Handley), to 
a.conclusion quite opposite.to that which 
it produced. in. his (Sir R. Peel's), mind, 
The hon. .Gentleman exclaimed, ‘Yo 
‘* see, the »people. of ‘this ,country dink 
‘ more. tea, more.coffee, and more spirits 
x ee former: Why Pe ote he ask 
ina tene reat sunprise, ‘‘ do. the 
drink. what 28 calso?”” . (Hear, hear, 
-and langhter). “Hie (Sic. Peat seal 
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malt was attributable. (Hear, hear). . He 
would state a case that was, in ‘fact, un- 
favourable to himself. There was . more 
beer consumed.in the year 1722 :than in 
any other year of the Jast .century ;, yet 
in comparing the former and present 
consumption, of beer, he .would refer to 
the returns for that. year. In 1722 .the 
population ‘amounted. to 6,000,000, .and 
the number of barrels of beer consumed, 
as stated in the returns, was 6,000,000, 
being in.the.proportion of one. barrel to 
each.,person. In 1833 the population 
amounted to 14,000,000, and the.average 
annual consumption .for the last three 
years. preceding the repeal of the beer 
duty amounted to no more than 8,200,000 
barrels. Now in his opinion this diminu- 
tion, in proportion to. the, population,,of 
the quantity of beer. brewed, was.attribut- 
able to ,the increased ‘consumption of 
other articles. .In)1722 the total .quan- 
tity of tea consumed im: this country. did 
not.exceed 370,000\b., or about an ounce 
to each person. In 1833 the quantity of 
tea consumed amounted to 31 ,829,000Ib., 
being about 23lb. to each person. (Hea, 
hear). .The,use.of. tea had.in.fact super- 
seded, to.a.certain.extent, the use of beer 
amongyall classes. of. the community. . La 
like »manner the consumption of spirits 
had increased.also. The hon: Gentleman 
(Major.Handley)»might.say that be de» 
precated the increased use of spirits.; but 
he:would find it. quite;impossible,. let .him 
propese.what regulatioas he would, to, pre- 
vent their. consumption. The hon.Gent. 
might increase;the. duty on, spirits ; and 
he. might flatter himself that he was dimi- 
nishing ; their consumption, - while . he 
would, in: fact,;be oni - lessening the re- 
venue which.they pradueed. (Hear, hear). 
In.1722 there were. 3,000,000.gallons of 
spirits consumed ; .in.1833, 12,332,000 
gallons. An, ‘extraordinary. increase , bad 
also taken ;plaee .in. the .consu 
coffee, With;respect to that article, there 
were ,no accurate returns .previous;.to 
1740. Jn that,year, however,.the quan- 
ity of coffee.consumed was not .more 
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not help arriving at the conclusion, that|did not pretend to understand this matter 
the increased consumption of the three| but he would ask, was it credible that a 
articles he had mentioned, viz., tea, cof-| this country, and in an open trade, such 
fee, and spirits, did aceount for the de-| extravagant profits should be made by 
creased consumption of beer ; and as far} the manufacturers of malt? Was it cre. 
as morality was concerned, he must say|dible, that while the whole amount of 
that he doubted whether any great advan-| revenue received by the Government on 
tage would be gained by discountenancing | account of malt did not exceed 5,000,000, 
the use of tea and coffee for the purpose! the public was burdened with an additional 
of substituting beer in their place. (Hear, | charge of -16,000,000/., which went into 
hear). The hon. Gentleman (Major|the pockets of the parties by whom that 
Handley) seemed to think that the use of} article was manufactured ? (Hear, hear), 
tea and coffee was unfairly encouraged, | Was it likely that such enormous profits 
and fancied that their consumption was} should be made in a trade which was open 
increased in consequence of the duty on/to all the world? (Hear, hear). There 
those articles being lower than that which| was in fact great competition in the malt- 
was applied to beer. That such was not/ing trade. The number of maltsters was 
the cae would easily be shown by com-|not less than 14,000; and there was one 
paring the rate per cent. of the duties on| peculiar circumstance in that trade which 
beer, and on those other articles to which} would always occasion a great competi- 
he had already peferred. The duty on/}tion; it was, in point of fact, carried on 
malt was 2s 7d. per bushel, or 57 per|in a great measure by capital provided by 
cent.; and the hon. Gentleman opposite{the public. The maltsters, on giving a 
said that that duty was higher than the} bond, were enabled to trade with Govern- 
duty on coffee. So far from that being}ment money, which was public money. 
the fact, the rate of duty on West India| With respect to the difference between 
coffee was 63 per cent. ad valorem.| the price of barley and the price of malt, 
(Hear, hear). On port and sherry.the|he recollected a calculation which was 
rate of duty was 75 per cent.; on rum, | made by the hon. Member for Oldham 
407 per cent. ; on English spirits, 7s. 6d.|Jast year. The hon. Member stated the 
per gallon, or 333 per cent. ; on brandy, price of barley to be 25s. per quarter, and 
627 per cent.; and on geneva, 930 per|the rate of duty at 20s. per quarter; he 
cent. Such being the facts of the case,|therefore concluded that the price of a 
he would ask the hon. Gentleman oppo-| quarter of malt ought to be, independent 
site whether the increased consumption of} of the charges of its manufacture, 49s. 
those articles could justly be attributed to| But the hon. Member’ said that, in point 
any favour shown them with regard to the| of fact, the quarter of malt cost 66s. ; 80 
amount of duty over beer? (Hear, hear). | that a clear profit of 19s. per quarter went 
The noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman] into the pockets of the maltster. He 
had observed, that the House ought not) (Sir R. Peel) always thought it desirable, 
to estimate the gain which would accrue} in discussing any subject, to have the latest 
to the consumer from the reduction of, information respecting it that could be 
the duty on malt solely by the amount} obtained ; and he had, therefore, sent 
of that duty: for that there were some} Mark lane, to learn what was the pmce 
enormous profits made by the maltsters| of barley, and the price of malt of equ‘ 
which as soon as the malt-duty should be| quality; so that he might be able 
repealed, the public would cease to pay.|judge whether the statement respect!0g 
The malt-duty was 20s. 8d. per quarter,|the enormous gains made by the malt- 
and the total amoant received by the|sters was well-founded. He was informed 
Exchequer was not more than 5,000,000/.;|that the price of good malting-barley 
but ‘according tothe statement of the|Mark-lane that day was from 36s. to 40. 
ee a sum of 16,000,000/. fourd|per quarter. That was asl 
ts way by some’ process into ive for barley (hear, hear), 
the hands of the sinned wer teddee cae cacdies the high price, the co” 
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turns increased, instead of having dimi- 
nished. (Hear, hear, hear). Adding to 
the price of the quarter of barley the 
amount of the duty on malt, which 
was 203. 8d., he calculated that the 
price of malt ought to be 60s. 8d. per 
quarter. The price of the best malt was 
in fact 66s. per quarter, leaving a diffe- 
rence of 5s. 4d. between the price of malt 
and the price of barley, increased by the 
amount of the duty. But he really did 
not think. that after deducting the ex- 
penses of malting from the sum of 5s. 4d. 
any extravagant profit would remain to 
the maltsters. (Hear, hear). The noble 
Marquis (Chandos) and the hon. Member 
(Major Handley) had spoken of the ad- 
vantages which would result from the re 
mission of the malt duty, in consequence 
of the facility which would thereby be 
afforded to the farmer of malting barley, 
not for the purpose of making beer, but of 
feeding his cattle. Now, he (Sir R. Peel) 
had the satisfaction of being able to in- 
form his noble friend, that his object was 
in a great measure effected by an order 
of the Board of Excise, which he w 
anxious to make public, and which he 
regretted had not been sufficiently known 
before. He apprehended that it was not 
necessary that barley, for the purpose of 
rendering it suitable for feeding cattle, 
should undergo the process of malting. 

Major Hanpuevy was understood to ex- 
press his dissent from the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir R, Pee. continued.—He under-. 
stood that if the barley were steeped and 
afterwards dried, all those saccharine 
qualities which made barley used as food 
for cattle would be developed. He be- 
lieved that the hon. Gentleman (Major 
Handley) had stated that it would be 
highly advantageous to the farmer to be 
enabled to stack his barley for that pur- 
pose. He certainly did not credit the 
assertion that two bushels of malt equalled 
in nutritive quality three bushels of 
barley. 

Mr Consett (we believe) observed that 
more nutriment was contained in two 
bushels of malt than in three bushels of 
barley. | 

Sir R. Pest did not think such an as- 
sertion to be correct. He knew that two 
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bushels of malt would not produce the 
same quantity of spirit as three bushels of 
barley; and he therefore could not un- 
derstand how it was possible for the 
former to contain a larger quantity of 
nutritive quality than the latter. He 
would now read the order of the Board of 
Excise to which he had already alluded, 
and to which he desired that the greatest 
publicity might be given. It was in the 
following terms:—‘‘ The practice of 
steeping barley in water to prepare it as 
food for cattle having become prevalent, 
and as the revenue may be injured by the 
application thereof to other purposes,— 
ordered, that the respective supervisors 
and officers endeavour to ascertain the 
parties who carry on this practice within 
their several districts, and their manner 
of disposing of the corn so steeped; but 
that no intertyption whatever be given 
thereto, except upon actual proof or well- 
grounded suspicion of fraud. Particular 
attention must be paid to the situation of 
the premises where the eorn may be 
steeped, with respect to any kiln or oven 
upon or in which it could be dried, as 
well as to the proportion which the quan- 
tities of barley steeped bear to the number 
of horses or other cattle to be fed there- 
with ; and if any suspicious circumstances 
shall be discovered, the matter must be 
fully investigated, and the particulars 
stated to the board.’’ It would be seen 
that the object of that order was not to 
permit the malting of barley, but to afford 
faeilities to the farmers to prepare that 
article for the purpose of feeding their 
cattle. (Hear, hear). One favourite ar- 
gument in favour of the repeal of the 
malt-duty was, that it would encourage 
the poor man to brew his own beer, 
The arguments by which it was 
attempted to support that assertion ap- 
peared to him exceedingly defective. What 
inducement could the poor man have to 
brew his own beer which he did not pos- 
sess at the present moment ? Why should 
he not buy malt, and with that brew as 
much beer as he needed for his own con- 
sumption? . The hon. Member for Old- 
ham.argued, that in consequence of the 
high price of malt, and the 


‘of the maltsters,. it was quite 
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=) « better condition to compete with the 
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But supposing that the malt duty were! penny for his pot of beer. (Hear, hear), 

|And after the’ repeal of’ the malt duty. 
which would not’ reduce the price of the 
vreat’maltster? Would the: poor man, /pot of beer’ more’ than’ a halfpenny, he 


| inthis small cottage, and with his limited | believed that the same temptation would 


m (Hear, hear). | 
_ posed to brew bis own beer, how was it that | Gentleman (Major Handley) had spoken 


means, be then better able to compete | still exist. Let notthe House'then hazard 
with: the great’ maltsters with extensive’ a large amount of revenue for the sake of 
capital, great skill and‘experienee ;: and | creating a small reduction in the price of 
if not, what greater temptation: would he’ a pot’ of beer, which after all would not 
have to brew than: he» had’ at present ?| be attended with the effect anticipated by 
If the poor’ man ‘was dis-/ its advocates. (Hear, hear). The hon. 


he-did not do so’previous'to the repeal of | about the possibility of finding substitutes 


| the daty on beer? At that time aduty’per!for the malt-tax, but’ he had only men- 


barrel attached to the: great brewer, and! tioned a few of these substitutes. This 


© which. the poor man, who chose to brew’ was undoubtedly very prudent on the part 
=) in his cottage, was not called on to pay: | ofthe hon: Member, especially when the 


But if the poor-man did not brew his own faté*which had attended the-Member for 
beer, then was-it'to be supposed’ that he! Lincolnshire, the /ate Sir W. Ingilby 


+ could do sonow ? (Hear; hear). The hon. | (laughter); he meant to say the date 


2 Gentleman’ (Major: Handley): had said a Chancellor of the Excliequer, for that was 
* great deal against the: beer-shops, and /the character assumed by the hon. Baro- 


® like: many others; who-were very warm! net’(generat laughter); was taken into 


ia delusive expectation that encouragement! larity which his motion of the rep 


panegyrists ‘of what they called: our old ‘consideration. The fate of that hon Ba- 


| national beverage; seemed to’ think that'if! ronet*was a warning to all hon. Members 
drunk in -beer-strops all ‘its salutary quali-- against appearing in the assumed part of 


ties vanished at once’ (cheers'and laugh- Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Laughter). 
ter); and he ‘had’ come-to:the conclusion That hon. Baronet* made a’ most popular 


} that beer-was--of novalue-unless it was}motion’ om the subject ‘of the malt duty, 


drunk by labouring’ mem in their own’ by which he conciliated all the advocates 


houses, and brewed by their own of! the repeal of the tax. However, he 


®@ hands, (Hear, hear). 
jintreated' the House ‘not to consent to'the’ gest-a few substitutes in the place of the 


He (Sir R. Peel) unfortunately thought itnecessary to sug- 


loss of 5,000;0007. of‘revenue under: the’! malt-tax; which destroyed all the 


cal of 


© wonld thereby be given to:the agricultu: | that*tax-had gained for him, and cost him 


ral labourers to: brew their beer: in’ their’ his seat in Parliament. He lost his elec- 
own: cottages. (Hear, hear). The sametion even for an agricultural county. 
reason ' which induced them to-go ‘to the! Such’ would be, he (Sir R. Peel) appre- 
beer-shop' at’ present would contitme ‘to! hemdéd; the fate of every man who should 


operate after the repeal of the’malt daty:| rise-to propose mew taxes in -lieu of. the 


If the labouring-man purchased “his: beer/5:000;000/. produced:‘by thé malt duty. 
at the- public-house; and took it‘ away to! (Hex; heary. He was therefore of opi- 


@odrink’at his own”house, he might*have}rion~ that the arguments founded om the 


/ 


/ 


| 


the-beer-at a’ reduced rate: Thiere was-a! advantage which the agricultural interest 


considerable differenve ‘betwee the price’ 
of a-pet ‘of beer purchased at*the ‘public+ 
house-and! carried‘ away, and‘ the price’ 
which wascharged to-a man who’ ‘sat 
and ‘consumed'a ‘pot beside the ‘fire® in 
the. public:houses —§ Notwithstanding,’ 
owever,’ this-différence of ‘charge,’ there 
vas something: im’ the’ charm~ of” a 

ood* firey and® of company, which’ 


would’ derive fronr the repeal of ‘the. malt 
duty*were not ‘valid-ones, Would that 
advantage be general or. not? What 
description’ of agriculture, let him ask; 


‘was distressed? Were the light lands 


sufféring most at the present moment, or 
the clay lands, which grew wheat ?.. Was 
‘it mot notorious that the clay lands grow- 
ing wheat were the description of land. 





lempted the labourer to pay an additional 


which, at the present’ moment, was suf- 
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fermg. under the greatest .. depression ? 
The only effect of repealing the malt duty 
would .be.to force the clay lands, into) an 
unnatural cultivation, -and the .owners 
would be induced, instead .of growing 
wheat, to grow barley. Supposing that the 
’ available surplus of the revenue could 
be applied to the remission of the county- 
rates, or to those local charges to which 
all land was subject, would not the. ad 
vantage resulting from that remission be 
more equally distributed over the whole 
land taan a reduction to thesame amount 
of the duty on malt? (Hear, hear). The 
' noble lord.and the hon..gentleman oppo- 
site proposed to give the whole advantage 
of the remission of the malt duty to the 
barley growers, though that class of agri- 
culturists was not the most distressed. 
He (Sir R, Peel) could not help thinkiag 
that, if the present motion succeeded, the 
agricultural interest generally would suffer 
_ more injury than many hon. gentlemen 
were perhaps aware of. (Hear, hear). 
By allowiug the wmaltsters to give secu- 
rity for the payment of the duty,.and sus- 
pending for a time its payment, a eapital 
belonging to the public, amounting to 
about 3,000,000/. might be said to be 
lent them for the purpose of carrying on 
-trade. In consequence of this. practice 
individuals with small capital were enabled 
to engage in the manufacture ,of. malt. 
If, however, the duty were repealed, this 
advantage given to small capitalists would 
be withdrawn, and the result, quite eppo- 
site to that expected by the advocates of 
the repeal of the duty, must inevitably be 
‘that the whole malting trade would \be 
monopolized .by a few large capitalists. 
(Hear). If the House did away with the 
malt-tax, he would ask what they expected 
would be the consequences of. the total 
repeal of that impost? -His)neble friend 
‘gaid, thatiif the mali-tax were taken, off; 
‘there would be a, great increase; in. the 
consumption of: beer. Now) he,(Sir \R.; 
Peel). must say that)he-had.an impression 
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country. (Cheers) 
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cit spirits were distilled from : the .-barigy 
‘after it-had been. made jntoialt was-veny 
easy. . (Hear,-hear). . He would ask then 
-hon..members how, with the increaséd 
facilities.given to the. defrauder of ; the 
public. revenue by the removal.of the 
malt-tax, it would. be possible for the Ex- 
cise to watch the proceedings of the un- 
fair trader. with the same. vigilance..agd 
success with »which they now checked 
him, without interfering -with the de- 
mestic concerns of private individuals to 
such a degree that the country would 
never submit to it? (Hear, hear). The 
result then. would be, not-as his noble 
Friend had. anticipated, an. increase in 
the consumption of beer, and conse- 
quently in the consumption of- malt, but 
a positive reduction in the revenue, pro- 
duced. by the duty on spirits, and a great 
increase in the amount of. illicit distilla- 
tion. Kor these reasons, then, be was‘of 
opinion that the benefits which were 
looked for from the repeal of the malt- 
tax would not follow.its removal, and he 
thought that unless some inestimable ad- 
vantage was clearly shown to be the 
necessary consequence of its immediate 
repeal, hoa. Members ought to .- pause 
before they gave their votes in. favourjof 
a measure which struck at nearly one- 
third of the disposable revenue of the 
But what course was 
the House to pursue when. they ,had 
adopted the resolution of his noble Friend ? 
His noble Priend had indeed declared. his 
intention, when the House should have 
sanctioned the principle-which | his rego- 
lation embodied, to bring in a bill;to 
settle all the details. But had his noble 
Friend. ecaleulated into what embarrass- 
ment and confusion trade would be thrown 
inthe meanwhile, and in what wncertaiaty 
thewhole ofthe malt tradewould be plaeed 
by his resolution ? (What brewer would 
»purchase a-single bushel.of malt while;he 
}saweomatters dn this state’? ble ayenld 
undertake) to» say that apalt, would sufier 





that the very,coatraryreffect would be pro- 
duced | by the removal jof thertax. He 
‘was, greatly .afeaid that. the :direct, con, 
(sequence would be to,.promote/allicit:dis- 
tillatien, ‘for although 5 it was 
itivelyrdifficult .to ‘distil spirits fram jun-/ 
-maked barley, the process by: which :illi- 






amimmediate depresiation.of +4. »0r. 5s. 


the: quarter ; for the Flouse) might oacly 
uport it that if hepes; were held out itethe 
public that the umalt-tax should «be ; no 
longen paid after the 10; oft Octeber:4836, 

sexeept for immediateuse,.would 
bake :hismait or brew :his beer-till heroquld 
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do both without being subject to a duty. 
(Hear). But supposing the house deter- 
mined to vote in favour of his noble 
Friend’s resolution, what was the course 
it proposed to pursue? There were but 
four methods which could be suggested 
for -its adoption, and one out of the four 
they must act upon. The House might 
increase the duties imposed on other ar- 
ticles of consumption, or they could resort 
to a property-tax (hear, hear), or they 
might look to a reduction of the esti 
mates. (Great cheering from the oppo- 
sition). He could assure hon. Members 
that he felt no pleasure in witnessing im- 
- provident expenditure, and that he had no 
interest to serve in maintaining the present 
amount of the public burdens ; but he would 
ask any man in that House, whether he 
conscientiously believed that, looking to 
the reductions which had been made by 
Lord Althorp in the last year, and a fur- 
ther reduction in taxation to the amount 
of 500,000/. which would be made in the 
present year; whether, looking at this, it 
was possible to make any even the most 
trifling reduction in the estynates? But, 
at any rate, if any reduction was fo be 
effected, let the question of such reduction 
be looked at abstractedly with reference 
to its own merits (hear, hear), and not 
with a view to substitute the sum thus 
saved for the produce of the. malt-tax. 
But he really could not persuade himself 
that any man, bearing in mind the reduc- 
tions which had been madé and the de- 
mands of the West India proprietors on 
the public purse, could hope to replace 
the 4,600,000/. which the malt-tax fur- 
nished, consistently with the maintenance 
of the public honour and regard to the 
interests of the country, by any consider- 
able reduction in the sums voted for the 
public service. (Cheers).. But the money 
must be obtained from some source. _He 
would, however, caution those gentlemen 
who looked for a substitute for the malt 
- in_an increased duty on other articles 
consumption against hoping that an 
increased duty either on A or spirits 
or beer would lay the foundation of a | 
‘permanent addition to the revenue of the 
_ country, (Hear). .Now.s to. spirits:. of 
what benefit. would it be to the agri 


tax should be fc 
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laid upon spirits ? Why, what were they 
made from? (Hear, hear). They were dis. 
tilled from barley. (Laughter and cheers) 
If an additional tax of Is. a gallon malt 
to be imposed:on spirits, it would be equi- 
valent to laying a tax of 16s. a quarter on 
malt. He believed that from a bushel 
of malt would be obtained two gallons 
of spirits, and thus there would be laid 
a tax of 16s. a quarter on barley, and that 
too on the poorest description of barley, 
(Cheers). But there were other consi- 
derations which affected this question In 
the course of last session the House de- 
clared that there should be a reduction of 
the duty on spirits in Ireland, and yet 
some hon. Members were now favourable 
to the project of increasing the duty on 
spirits. Now, he must say that this un- 
steadiness of purpose, this constant va- 
cillation (loud cheers), was really the un- 
wisest course that could be adopted by a 
legislative assembly. In the course of 
last session.it was. proposed to lower the 
duty on Irish spirits from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 
a gallon, yet it was now in contemplation 
to increase the duty on spirits. Perhaps, 
however, this objection might be met by 
a proposition to raise the duty on spirits 
only in England. Did they then propose 
to reduce the duty to 2d. in Ireland, and 
raise it Is in. England ? (Hear, hear). 
Why then he would say, that such an 
anomalous mode of taxation would offera 
temptation to smuggling too strong to be 
resisted. (Loud cheers). It was impos 
sible but that with so large a bonus thus 
held out to the .unfair trader, he would 
fully avail himself of the advantage which 
the legislature would. thus afford him. 
But they might propose to tax Ireland and 
England in this respect in the same pro- 
portions. First let them ascertain what 
had been the result of the reduction of 
duty on spirits in Ireland. (Hear). He 
had that morning received: an account, 
from which it appeared that on a compé 
rison of the last four months with the 
corresponding period. of last yea! 
1,000,000 gallons more spirits had bee 
brought to. the 
know 
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sure they would raise the revenue by that 

method of taxation. But this was not 

the only danger. The farmer would 

find that when by the removal of the 

malt tax the illicit distillation of spi- 

rits was encouraged in the manner 

which he had before described, that the 

defrauders of the revenue would distil, not 

from grain but from molasses, on account 

of the greater facility of distillation, and 

as chemical knowledge increased, it would 

be applied in a more extensive and sys- 

tematic manner to that kind of distilla- 

tion, and in large towns more especially. 

In increasing then the duties on other 
» articles of consumption, there could be 
no object beyond that of adding to the 
resources of the country, and he hoped 
he had satisfactorily shown, that by at- 
tempting to make that addition, they 
would benefit no one interest, they would 
injure agriculture, and would ruin the 
revenue. (Cheers). He now came to the 
third substitute proposed for the malt- 
tax, and this was a property-tax. (Loud 
cries of hear, from all parts of the House). 
here was a majority of the House, under 
circumstances not dissimilar to the pre- 
sent, when the Jate Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer had at his disposal an avail- 
able surplus of 1,500,000/., and with 
this it was proposed to make up for the 
repeal of the malt-tax and the house and 
window tax, amounting in the whole to 
5,000,000/. sterling. The surplus which, 
after providing for the exigencies of the 
public service, would be at the disposal of 
Parliament in the present year, was but 
250,000/., and the proposition was now 
renewed which was made when there was 
a surplus of 1,500,000/. (Hear, hear), 
But even wi*h that surplus a large ma- 
jority decided that the revenue which 
would be given up by the repeal of the 
malt-tax could only be supplied by the 
imposition of a property-tax. Now his 
prophecy was, that they would make that 
necessary (loud cries of hear), to that 
hey must come if they repealed the malt- 
ax. (Great cheering).’ They would try: 
heir taxes on trifling articles of consump | 
tion, on tobacco and spirits; “and wine 
(hear, hear), and they would meet with a 
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ed cheering). To a property-tax, then, 
they must come ; ‘‘ and,” continued the 
right hon. Baronet, ‘‘I congratulate 
you, gentlemen of the landed interest, on 
finding yourselves relieved from the pres- 
sure of the malt-tax, and falling on a 
good property-tax, with a proposal for a 
graduated scale. (Great cheering ard 
laughter). And you who represent the 
heavy land of this country (general and 
continued laughter and cheering), I feli- 
citate you on the prospect which lies be- 
fore you” If they believed that the 
substitute would be advantageous to their 
interests, let them not, when they found 
out their mistake, lay the blame upon 
those who warned them in time, but upon 
their own comprehensive views and sound 
judgment. (Cheers). His noble Friend 
(the Marquis of Chandos) had made some 
calculations to which he (Sir R. Peel) 
hesitated to subscribe, certainly he thought 
he had made a mistake in some of his 
figures. His noble Friend had calcu- 
lated that the extent of advantage which 
would accrue by the repeal of the duty 
on malt, to a farmer occupying a farm of 
250 acres, would amount to between 701. 
and §0/. a-year. Now he had certainly 
never heard so favourable an account of 
agriculture, that a farmer of land of that 
number of acres consumed so much beer 
as to make that difference to him in a 
year. 

The Marquis of Cuannos (we believe) 
made some observations which we did not 
catch. 

Sir R. Peet continued. He believed 
that the average quantity of beer consumed 
on farms of this size was about 150 hogs- 
heads a-year, and yet if his noble Friend's 
calculations were correct, the occupier 
must consume something like 500 or 600. 
But he would resume at the point from 
which he broke off. He had been diverted 
from the consideration of the manner in 
which a property-tax would operate as a 
substitute for the malt duty. The hon, 
and learned Member for Ireland (laughter), 
he meant for Dublin} in reference to the 
imposition of a property-tax, had said 
that if it was to be laid on, it ought te 
affect all’ his’ Majesty’s subjects equally 
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Irish red, good ......%. 358. to 36s. 
White ......ceceeeeeee J88/to 40s. 
Rye Ce HCO OOH Ee rere sase ease 30s; to 34s. 
i sx«teueeas dense y+» 34s, to 36s. 
Barley, English, grinding ...,.. 24s: to 28s. 
Distilling ........... $+. 288, to 32s. 
Malting ....... ovcsvae S28. to 35s. 
Chevalier ; to 40s. 
Malt . to 54s. 
.,to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, new ...........¢ 348. to 36s. 
Old 
Harrow, new ........+:+ 
Old .. 
Peas, White, English 
Foreign ........ eS Ste 
Gray or Hog 
Maples.......+.++5: vee 
Oats, Polands ' 
Lincolnshire, short small 22s. 
Lincolnshire, feed 
Yorkshire, feed ..... ee 
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Banff and Aberdeen, com. 24s. 
Potato 25s. ‘ 
Irish Potato, new 20s. to 23s. 
Feed, new light ...... 19s. to 20s. 
Black, new 20s. to 2ls. 
Foreign feed............ 228, to 24s. 
Danish and Pomerian, old 20s. to 21s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign, bond, feed.. 12s. to 14s. 
BOT 6 dics Cevecdcdce 108. & Be 





SMITHFIELD, March 2. 

This day's stipply of Beasts, Sheep, and 
Porkers, was good; of Lambs and Calves ra- 
ther limited. Trade was, with each kind of 
meat, unusually dull, at no quotable variation 
from Friday's prices. 

About 2,000 of the Beasts nearly or quite 
two-thirds of which were Scots, the remainder 
about equal numbers of Devons, Shorthorns, 
and homebreds, with a few Hereford and Irish 
Beasts, were, for the most part, from Norfolk, 
with about 400 from Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire ; about 500, in about equal num- 
bers of Shorthorns, Devons, Scots, Welsh 
runts, and i Irish Beasts, from Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and others 
of our northern districts; about 150, in about 
ae numbers of Herefords, Devons, and 

elsh runts, from our western and midland 
districts; about 50, chiefly Sussex Steers and 
Oxen, from Kent, Sussex, and Surrey ; and 
most dy es aoaee about 40 
ae Cows, from feeders, &c., 


_} Cons. Aun, 





fourth Southdowns; and the remainder about 
equal numbers of old Leicesters, horned anj 
polled Norfolks, Kents and Kentish half-breds, 
with a few pens of old Lincolns, horned Dor. 
sets and Somersets, horned and polled Scotch 
and Welsh Sheep, &c. The Lambs, in num. 
ber about 300, were chiefly Dorsets, with , 
few pens of West Sussex Southdowans. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 
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Inferior Beef 
Ditto Mutton 
Middling Beef 
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CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASO’, 
AT 


WAIN AND CO.’s Tailors, 93, Fleet 
street, near the avenue leading to St 
Bride’s church. 

FOR CASH ONLY. 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes 4 
Ditto, Blue or Black «1.5.60 ++0+%: 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony cloth 
Petersham Great coat 
A Suit of Livery..... eeusdsabdeetee 


And every other article equally cheap. 


I recommend Messrs. apnie a“ ix 
as very good and punctual tradesm” 
whom I have long employed with gre 
satisfaction. Ww. Cossett. 


—— wd 
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